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To  Honorable  Edmund  James, 

President  of  the  Senate ; 

Honorable  Thomas  Bluett. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

General  Assembly,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

* * * o * . 

Sirs:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission appointed  to  study  and  revise  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  relating 
to  children. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  legislation  for  the  control 
of  child  placement,  for  the  repeal  of  the  indenture  acts,  for  the  licensing 
of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals,  for  changes  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  for  clarifying  jurisdiction  in  adoption 
cases,  are  presented  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

This  document  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  Copies  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  when  it  comes  from  the  press. 

Just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  each  member  was 
sent  copies  of  two  publications  by  this  Commission.  “The  Extent  of  Child 
Dependency  and  Delinquency  in  Seven  Pennsylvania  Counties”  is  a sum- 
mary of  a detailed  study  made  by  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  child  welfare  conditions  and  resources  of  these  seven  counties.  The 
full  study  is  due  from  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  by 
April  of  this  year,  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. The  other  publication,  “The  Legal  Foundations  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
Powers,  Organization  and  Procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Their  Handling  of  Cases  of  Juvenile  Offenders  and  of  Dependent  and 
Neglected  Children,”  was  prepared  and  printed  by  this  Commission.  Both 
of  these  documents  should  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  present  report. 

As  your  Commission  has  examined  further  into  the  situation  of  child 
welfare  laws  and  their  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  statement  in  the  letter  transmitting  its  first  report,  to  the 
effect  that  the  completion  of  its  task  would  require  two  more  years,  was 
unduly  optimistic.  In  this  field  of  law  the  creation  of  public  understanding 
of  principles  and  the  development  of  administrative  machinery  for  carrying 
them  into  operation  are  large  conditioning  factors.  Effective  legislation 
must  be  kept  in  step  with  them.  Your  Commission  has  found  itself 
obliged  to  initiate  and  participate  in  many  activities  for  the  crystallization 
of  opinion  of  that  nature.  Obviously  the  task  of  harmonizing  public 
opinion,  administrative  machinery  and  actual  technical  legal  expression  of 
these  ideas  for  such  a State  as  Pennsylvania  is  a slow  and  laborious  process. 
Your  Commission  asks,  therefore,  that  it  be  continued  for  a further  period 
of  two  years  to  work  on  the  legal  phases  of  the  development  of  better 
provision  for  the  care  of  child  offenders  and  of  children  thrown  on  public 
or  private  charity  for  support. 

Charles  Edwin  Fox,  Chairman, 

Mrs.  John  W.  Lawrence,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Bovaird  0 _ 

J.  Rogers  Flannery  ? / 

Hon.  Edward  Lindsey 
J.  Prentice  Murphy 
Miss  Florence  Sibley 
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SECOND  REPORT  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  APPOINTED  TO  STUDY  AND  REVISE 
THE  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  DEPENDENT, 
NEGLECTED,  INCORRIGIBLE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENT CHILDREN 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  COMMISSION 

In  its  first  report  transmitted  in  1925  to  your  honorable  bodies,  the 
Children’s  Commission  presented  three  kinds  of  material : 

1.  A manual  of  the  laws  then  on  the  statute  books.  These  sections 
from  the  statutes  had  been  compiled  and  arranged  according  to  sub- 
jects by  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  They  were  indexed  and 
published  by  this  Commission. 

2.  The  drafts  of  two  proposed  measures.  One  of  these  repealed 
nine  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  the  oldest  of  which  dated  from  1855,  relating 
to  procedure  in  adoptions  and  provided  for  a new  procedure  aimed  to 
correct  the  grave  abuses  which  your  Commission  had  found  to  exist. 
The  other  measure  provided  for  a more  efficient  system  in  the  licensing 
of  infant  boarding  houses.  It  replaced  three  existing  laws,  the  earliest 
of  which  had  been  passed  in  1885.  It  was  a matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  your  Commission  that  both  of  these  measures  were  enacted 
into  law  almost  verbatim  by  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  The  third  part  of  the  Commission’s  first  report  consisted  of 
two  memoranda,  one  relating  to  the  care  of  dependent  children  and 
the  other  to  the  care  of  delinquent  children.  These  attempted  to  out- 
line the  general  situation  in  these  two  fields  of  effort  in  behalf  of 
unfortunate  children  and  to  point  out  the  elements  of  confusion,  waste 
and  low  standards  of  care.  It  was  hoped  that  these  memoranda  would 
serve  to  indicate  the  program  which  this  Commission  would  follow, 
if  continued,  or  to  provide  a point  of  departure  for  any  other  body, 
official  or  private,  which  might  be  interested  in  the  revision  of  the 
statutes. 

"When,  therefore,  the  Children  s Commission  was  continued  by  the  1925 
General  Assembly,  it  had  before  it  a working  plan  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Legislature  and  which  had  been  printed  and  circulated  widely 
throughout  the  State.  From  the  complete  absence  of  any  unfavorable  com- 
ment on  this  first  report  and  from  the  uniformly  cordial  and  co-operative 
treatment  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  public  officials,  social  service 
organizations  and  the  press,  your  Commission  is  led  to  believe  that  in  the 
main,  its  announced  program  met  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  it 
has  accordingly  served  as  a guide  for  the  Commission’s  work  during  this 
biennium. 

Operation  of  the  Measures  Enacted  in  1925 

Before  going  into  the  w'ork  of  the  Commission  since  the  1925  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  well  to  review  for  a moment  the  results,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  been  learned,  of  the  two  measures  recommended  to  your 
bodies  by  this  Commission  and  passed  by  you. 
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The  Adoption  Act 

While  your  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  carry  on  a continuous 
study  of  adoptions  decreed  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  would  enable  it  to  make 
exact  comparisons  between  the  practices  adopted  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  with  those  prevailing  before,,  yet  it  has  been  able  to  make  some  observa- 
tions and  collect  some  information  regarding  the  number  of  adoptions 
decreed  in  the  year  1926. 

In  Philadelphia  County  the  number  of  adoptions  since  January  1, 
1919,  have  been  as  follows: 


1919  

1920  

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

First  half  of  1925  . 
Second  half  of  1925 
1926  


204 

173 

178 

187 

163 

225 

90 

39 

145 


Figures  from  some  of  the  other  counties  show  similar  reductions. 
The  number  of  adoptions  in  a representative  group  of  counties  was  as 
follows : 


Luzerne  County  

Berks  County 

Westmoreland  County 
Cambria  County  .... 
Washington  County  . 

Fayette  County 

Erie  County 

Blair  County  

Armstrong  County  . . 
Huntingdon  County  . 
Clarion  County  .... 


Average  per  year 


•22-1923 

1926 

67 

60 

29 

32 

38 

20 

48 

34 

25 

30 

22 

20 

65 

38 

33 

27 

10 

10 

2 

3 

5 

2 

Having  found  evidence  of  so  many  questionable  adoptions  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  law  and  now  finding  a reduction  in  numbers,  your  Com- 
mission is  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a systematic  elimination  of 
those  which  cannot  bear  the  closer  scrutiny  which  the  new  Act  makes 
mandatory. 

While  in  the  main  the  adoption  act  of  1925  seems  to  have  gone  into 
operation  with  a minimum  of  confusion,  there  have  arisen  somewhat 
informally  two  or  three  questions,  which  to  your  Commission  appear  a little 
far  fetched,  in  regard  to  residence  of  the  petitioners  and  the  child,  and  in 
regard  to  jurisdiction.  In  order  that  there  shall  not  be  the  slightest  shadow 
of  doubt  in  regard  to  these  questions,  your  Commission  offers  the  following 
supplemental  act  on  this  subject. 


AN  ACT 

Providing  that  jurisdiction  to  decree  adoptions  shall  be  exclusively  in  the 
Orphans’  Court  of  the  County  where  the  petitioner  permanently 
resides. 
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Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  jurisdiction  to  decree  adoptions  shall  be  exclusively 
in  the  Orphans’  Court  of  the  County  in  which  the  petitioner  for  the 
adoption  permanently  resides  and  all  petitions  for  adoption  shall  be 
presented  only  to  said  court. 

The  Act  Relating  to  Infant  Boarding  Houses 

Under  the  new  act  which  requires  a State  license  for  every  person  other 
than  a relative  who  takes  two  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  three  years 
to  board,  the  Department  of  Welfare  issued,  between  October  1,  1925,  and 
December  31,  1926,  95  licenses  and  declined  28  applications  for  licenses. 

Prosecutions  under  the  new  act  were  instituted  in  Philadelphia  County 
in  two  cases  of  which  the  Children’s  Commission  has  records.  In  both 
instances  the  operators  were  unlicensed  and  were  taking  many  more  babies 
than  they  could  properly  care  for.  The  sinister  conditions  of  child  neglect 
characteristic  of  baby  farms  were  unmistakably  present.  In  one  instance 
the  operator  was  a deliberate  and  persistent  violator  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  protection  of  a prosperous  undertaker.  After  she  had  evaded  and  defied 
authority  for  several  months  it  was  found  necessary  to  sentence  her  to  jail 
for  thirty  days.  The  other  violation  was  due  to  the  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
operator.  She  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  pleaded  guilty  at  her  trial  and 
was  fined  fifty  dollars.  Her  house  was  closed  and  she  returned  to  the  remote 
village  in  a neighboring  State  from  which  she  had  come.  Of  the  ten 
children  removed,  three  were  less  than  three  years  old.  The  operator 
claimed  that  she  did  not  know  the  names  of  some  of  these  children. 

From  one  of  the  smaller  cities  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  it 
was  reported  to  the  Commission  that  for  years  a baby  farm  run  by  a 

Mrs.  X had  been  notoriously  bad.  Mrs.  X.  was  an  elderly  woman  who 

kept  in  her  frame  house  of  seven  rooms  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  children 
ranging  in  age  from  a few  weeks  to  seven  and  eight  years.  Some  weeks 
before  the  new  law  went  into  effect  she  was  found  to  have  in  her  custody 
seventeen  children.  Ten  more,  of  whom  six  were  babies  of  one  year  or  les3, 
were  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day.  She  had  no  help  of  any  kind  to  assist 
her  in  the  household  work  or  the  care  of  the  children.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  long  standing  reports  of  irregular  and  improper 
feeding,  children  not  permitted  to  have  sunshine,  children  able  to  walk,  but 
kept  in  bed  both  day  and  night,  and  the  prevalence  of  diseases  due  to  bad 
feeding  and  exposure  to  contagion,  were  based  on  fact. 

As  soon  as  the  new  law  became  operative  the  local  health  officer 
visited  the  house,  found  that  Mrs.  X.  could  not  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  Welfare  Department  and  advised  her  to  close  the 
place.  This  she  did.  There  were  about  twenty  children  in  her  house  at 
that  time.  Mrs.  X.  seemed  to  know  very  little  about  the  parents  of  any 
of  these  children.  In  several  cases  she  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  the 
children.  The  health  authorities  and  the  police  undertook  to  locate  the 
parents  who  were  compelled  to  remove  and  provide  for  their  children. 

Your  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  act  should  continue  in 
operation  for  a few  more  years  before  changes  should  be  undertaken. 
Further  experience  and  observation  may  then  indicate  (1)  whether  a license 
should  be  required  of  a person  not  a relative,  who  boards  even  one  child 
under  the  age  of  twelve,  as  is  the  case  in  Xew  York,  and  (2)  whether  such 
a measure  could  be  thoroughly  administered  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Information  and  Educational  Services 

As  a result  of  the  publication  of  the  Commission’s  first  report,  includ- 
ing the  Manual  of  General  Statutes  Relating  to  Children,  your  Commission 
has  received  many  appeals  to  furnish  information,  and  to  participate  in 
meetings  and  conferences  at  which  these  subjects  were  under  discussion. 
In  so  far  as  it  could,  your  Commission,  both  through  its  members  and  its 
staff,  has  responded  to  these  requests.  It  is  thought  that  it  has  thereby 
helped  to  promote  better  understanding  of  these  affairs,  to  clarify  the  issues 
involved  in  some  of  these  situations,  to  concert  public  opinion  on  the  proper 
remedial  measures  and  to  pave  the  way  for  necessary  changes  in  legislation. 

Preparations  for  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  Meeting  in  1927 

In  the  1925  report  to  the  General  Assembly  it  was  recorded  that  at  the 
request  of  this  Commission,  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  was 
making  a survey  of  the  child  welfare  conditions  and  resources  in  seven 
counties  typical  of  the  State  outside  of  the  great  metropolitan  centers.  The 
field  work  for  that  survey  was  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1925; 
that  statistical  material  was  tabulated  and  in  the  early  summer  of  1925 
the  complete  set  of  reports  and  statistical  tables  was  turned  over  to  this 
Commission  with  the  understanding  that  its  executive  secretary  would 
prepare  the  complete  report  which  would  serve  both  as  the  official  report  of 
the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  and  as  a working  basis  of  facts  for  this 
Commission.  That  report,  the  most  exhaustive  examination  of  its  kind 
ever  made  either  in  this  State  by  any  agency  or  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  in  any  other  State,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
United  States  Printing  Office.  It  is  a veritable  mine  of  information  regard- 
ing the  practices  and  the  operation  of  the  law  in  these  communities.  All 
of  the  organized  efforts  to  help  children  handicapped  in  various  ways  have 
been  described  in  full.  As  mentioned  above,  a very  brief  summary  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  has  been  printed  by  the  United  States  Children’s 
Bureau  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the  State  under  the  title  of  “The 
Extent  of  Child  Dependency  and  Delinquency  in  Seven  Pennsylvania 
Counties.” 

With  its  own  staff  the  Commission  has  gathered  information  regarding 
the  cases  of  dependent  children  in  the  juvenile  courts  of  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties  and  regarding  the  cases  of  child  offenders  in  the  Morals 
Court  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  has  also  prepared,  published  and  circulated  a 177  page  pamphlet 
setting  forth  “The  Legal  Foundations  of  the  Jurisdiction,  Powers,  Organi- 
zation and  Procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  Handling  of 
Cases  of  Juvenile  Offenders  and  of  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children.” 

All  of  this  and  other  material  gathered  by  your  Commission  will  be 
explained  and  drawn  upon  later  in  this  report  as  the  measures  recommended 
for  passage  are  presented. 


MEASURES  RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  1927 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  1925  report  of  your  Commission  to  the  General  Assembly  pointed 
out  that  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  there  were  many 
practices  which  were  greatly  in  need  of  attention  and  study.  It  has  been 
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from  these  that  the  selection  of  matters  to  bring  to  your  attenion  at  this 
session,  has  been  made.  They  are  as  follows : 

1.  An  act  repealing  the  laws  relating  to  the  indenture  or  binding 
out  of  children. 

2.  Two  acts  for  the  control  of  child  placement. 

3.  An  act  for  the  licensing  of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals. 

4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  as  it  now  exists,  in 
such  a way  as  to  take  dependent  children  out  of  the  court’s  juris- 
diction, and  to  make  other  changes  designed  to  improve  the  service 
of  the  court  in  its  primary  function,  i.  e.,  the  care  of  child  offenders. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  to  this  Commission 1 

to  make  a full  report  and  give  concise  statements  of  the  reasons  for  each 
recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  draft  of  each  of  these 
measures  will  be  introduced  by  an  explanatory  section. 

AN  ACT  REPEALING  THE  INDENTURE  LAWS 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  recommendation  that  the  indenture  laws 
be  repealed  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  complete  a process,  begun  in  1907,  of  clearing  from  the 
statute  books  legislation  providing  for  this  obsolete  form  of  child 
placement. 

2.  To  remove  from  the  field  of  law  in  Pennsylvania  a legal 
relationship  which  presupposes  that  a child  will  return,  before  he 
reaches  his  majority,  the  value  of  his  care  and  maintenance  in  his 
earlier  years. 

3.  Indenture  as  a form  of  child  placement  over-emphasizes,  on 
account  of  its  historical  background,  the  feature  of  the  child’s  work, 
but  provides  no  form  of  guarantee  that  the  child  will  receive  any 
special  benefit  in  return.  As  now  practised  the  indenture  of  a child 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one  virtually  makes  a gift  of  his 
services  and  any  wages  he  may  earn  to  his  “master”  in  return  for 
his  maintenance,  since  trade  education  is  no  longer  taught  in  the 
household. 

4.  It  under-emphasizes  the  feature  of  supervision  by  those 
responsible  for  a child’s  placement  and  fails  to  reckon  with  the  many 
needs  of  dependent  children  for  special  efforts  to  overcome  the  physical 
and  mental  handicaps  with  which  so  many  are  afflicted. 

5.  Indenture  has  been  superseded  in  theory  and  in  practice  by 
other  kinds  of  arrangements  for  securing  foster  home  care  for  the 
children  who  need  it. 

The  Indenture  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 

Indenture  as  a legal  form  of  relationship  between  a child  and  a foster 
parent  was  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  the  English  colonists.  References 
to  the  binding  out  of  children  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  1698.2  The  first 
general  act  relating  to  the  duties  of  directors  of  the  poor  empowered  them 
to  bind  out  what  were  then  called  pauper  children.  This  was  passed  in 
1705-1706.3 

1 Act  of  July  11,  1923,  P.  L.  994. 

2 Heffner  : History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  1682-1913,  Cleona,  Pa., 
1913,  p.  37. 

8 Ibid,  p.  45. 
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In  1713  the  Orphans’  Court  in  the  respective  counties  was  given  power 
to  bind  out  minors  to  trades  or  husbandry  or  such  other  employments  as 
were  “thought  fit.” 

Subsequently,  in  the  poor  relief  legislation  of  1771,  1798,  1836,  1876 
and  in  fact,  in  every  county  and  district  poor  relief  act  there  is  provision 
that  the  directors  may  bind  out  children  of  poor  parents  who  become 
chargeable.1 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1883,  which  prohibited  the 
keeping  of  children  in  the  almshouses,  adopts  the  words  “place”  children 
instead  of  the  old  form.  In  the  Poor  Eelief  Act  of  1925  this  language  is 
retained  and  confers  authority  on  the  directors  to  make  placements. 

General  legisation  relating  solely  to  indenture  was  passed  in  1770, 
1834,  1878  and  1899.2 

Indenture  by  Private  Societies 

In  Pennsylvania  the  power  of  indenturing  children  resides  not  only  in 
parents,  guardians  and  poor  relief  officers,  but,  prior  to  1874,  was  conferred 
by  the  Legislature  also  upon  several  private  institutions.  An  examination 
of  Price’s  Index  to  Local  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania  3 indicates  that  24 
institutions  for  children  received  by  legislative  enactment  the  power  to 
receive  or  to  place  children  on  indenture  or  to  do  both;  nineteen  of  these 
institutions  are  still  in  existence;  five  have  disappeared  as  child  caring 
organizations. 

By  the  Act  of  1878,  P.  L.  152,  “corporations  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  homes  for  friendless  or  destitute  persons  or  children” 
had  power  conferred  upon  them  to  bind  out  children  received  by  them 
from  the  directors  of  the  poor  “when  maintenance  is  unprovided  for  by 
their  parents  or  guardians.”  This  act  was  further  elaborated  in  1899  4 
when  any  charitable  society  which  had  maintained  a child  “in  whole  or  in 
part,”  for  a year  was  authorized  under  certain  limitations  to  proceed 
to  indenture  him.  Later,  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  1903  carried  the 
provision  that  private  societies  to  which  children  are  committed  might 
indenture  them.5 6 

Indenture  Subject  to  Abuse 

Evidently  from  the  beginning,  legislators  were  conscious  of  possible, 
if  not  actual  abuses  of  the  indenture  system.  They  limited  the  power  of 
the  Orphans  Court  in  the  1713  act,  so  that  it  could  not  bind  out  a child 
(1)  to  persons  of  a religious  persuasion  different  from  himself  or  his 
parents,  (2)  or  against  the  minor’s  own  mind  or  inclination  in  so  far  as 
he  was  capable  of  judgment,  (3)  or  to  persons  “not  of  good  repute,  so  as 
others  of  good  credit,  and  of  the  same  persuasion,  may  or  can  be  found.” 

Likewise  in  the  poor  laws  there  was  the  consciousness  that  under  the 
indenture  system  there  was  grave  danger  that  the  child’s  labor  would 
become  the  paramount  consideration  and  his  care  and  education  would  be 
overlooked.  In  1839,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  public  school  system 

1 Heffner : History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  1682-1913,  Cleona,  Pa., 

1913,  p.  237. 

3 Manual  of  General  Statutes  Relating  to  Children,  Par.  266-279,  551. 

a Giles  D.  Price’s  Index  to  Local  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania  from  1700  to  1892, 
together  with  An  Index  to  the  Titles  of  Corporations  organized  hy  Special  Acts,  and  to  all 
laws  relating  thereto.  Philadelphia,  T.  & J.  W.  Johnson  & Co.,  1894. 

1 Act  of  April  13,  1899,  P.  L.  46. 

6 Sec.  5,  Act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  274.  In  another  part  of  this  report  it  is 
suggested  that  this  section  be  repealed  for  other  reasons  as  well  as  this. 
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in  the  State,  the  indentures  of  all  children  bound  out  as  apprentices  were 
required  to  contain  a stipulation  for  three  months  “schooling”  every  year.1 
In  1855  it  was  provided  that  the  poor  directors  were  not  to  bind  out 
children  to  masters  who  lived  more  than  30  miles  from  the  almshouse,  and 
the  county  courts  were  to  approve  all  indentures  and  take  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  stipulations.2  In  1876  it  was  provided  3 that 
a child  could  not  be  indentured  to  a farmer  for  a period  beyond  his 
eighteenth  birthday. 

In  England  there  has  been  such  keen  appreciation  of  the  abuses  of 
the  indenture  of  “parish”  children  that  for  the  last  several  decades  it 
could  only  be  done  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
now  under  the  Ministry  of  Health,4  a highly  centralized  body,  which  issues 
rules  specifying  fully  the  manner  in  which  such  children  are  to  be  bound, 
assigned  and  maintained  by  the  poor  relief  officers  and  which  inspects  the 
work  of  these  local  authorities. 

Important  Indenture  Laws  Already  Repealed 

Your  Commission  found  that  the  process  of  repeal  of  this  mass  of 
old  legislation  had  begun  in  Pennsylvania  twenty  years  ago,  when  by  the 
Act  of  April  17,  1907,  P.  L.  93,  sponsored  by  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor,  the  Act  of  September  29,  1770,  1 Sm.  L.  311,  was  repealed 
outright.  This  had  provided  remedies  for  the  misuse  of  the  apprentice 
by  his  master  or  mistress  or  for  the  misconduct  of  the  apprentice,  includ- 
ing his  absconding  and  had  set  the  maximum  ages  at  which  a boy  or 
girl  might  be  bound. 

By  the  Fiduciaries  Act  of  June  7,  1917,  P.  L.  447,  (Sec.  63)  the 
power  of  the  Orphans’  Court  to  bind  out  children  was  revoked. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Indenture 

On  account  of  the  obsolete  character  of  this  form  of  child  placement, 
and  because  the  process  of  repeal  was  well  started,  it  did  not  seem  to  your 
Commission  necessary  or  justifiable  to  incur  the  expense  of  making  an 
intensive  study  of  the  practice  as  it  still  exists. 

It  has  never  been  practiced  by  the  two  large  child  placing  societies 
of  the  State — the  Pennsylvania  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Inquiries  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  use  by  any  person  or 
agency  of  indenture  in  its  original  meaning. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  seven  counties  studied,  in  one  it  had  been 
practised  up  to  1922  by  the  poor  directors;  ninety-four  (94)  children  had 
been  indentured  by  them  in  the  period  from  1905  to  1924.  In  all  cases 
a form  of  indenture  which  could  be  identified  as  one  in  use  in  England 
prior  to  1630  5 * 7 had  been  used.  It  carried  the  stipulation  that  the  child 
was  bound,  if  a girl,  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  if  a boy,  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  At  the  end  of  his  term  the  boy  usually  was  to  receive  two 
suits  of  clothes  and  five  or  ten  dollars ; the  girls,  in  all  but  one  case,  were 
to  receive  “suitable  clothing”  and  a similar  amount  of  money.  It  carried 
no  clause  that  the  child  could  be  removed  if  ill-treated. 

1 1839  P.  L.  89. 

3 1855  P.  L.  370. 

3 1876  P.  L.  149. 

* Clarke,  Social  Administration  Including  the  Poor  Laws,  London,  1922,  p.  95. 

3 First  published  in  Dalton's  Contry  Iustice,  Second  Edition,  London,  1630. 
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In  another  county  in  which  there  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
rural  child  labor,  it  was  found  that  indenture  was  being  practised  by  a 
children’s  institution  and  two  child  placement  societies.  The  indenture 
forms  in  use  were  found,  however,  to  carry  the  stipulations  that  the  child 
might  be  removed  from  the  master  or  mistress  at  the  discretion  of  the 
placement  society. 

Your  Commission  learned  of  a few  other  counties  in  which  the  poor 
law  authorities  occasionally  bind  out  a child.  An  actual  deed  signed  in 
1917  for  a boy  ten  days  old,  who  was  indentured  to  a woman  whose  marital 
status  and  age  are  not  disclosed,  reads  with  the  exception  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  parties  involved,  as  follows : 

THIS  INDENTURE  MADE  THE. ...  17th. ..  .day  of September.  ..  .A.  D.  one 

thousand. . . .nine.  . . .hundred  and.  . . .Seventeen  (1917)  ....  BETWEEN  . . . .Isaac 
Lehrfeld,  Joseph  Dickson  and  Michael  Donahey. ..  .DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR 

and  the  HOUSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  for  the  COUNTY  OF X. . . .of  the  one  part, 

and. . . .Emma  Smith.  . . .High  Top  Hill.  . . .of  the  other  part,  WITNESSETH,  That 
the  said  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  House  of  Employment  aforesaid,  have  put 
and  placed  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  them  by  an  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a house  for  the  employment  and  support  of  the  Poor  in  the  County  of . . . .X. .,. . 
and  for  other  purposes,”  do  hereby  put  and  place. . . .Arthur  Doe. ...  an  apprentice 
to  dwell  with  and  serve  the  said.  . . .Emma  Smith.  . . .Executors  or  Administrators, 


from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  for  and  during,  and  to  the  full  end  the  term  of 
. . . .twenty-one.  . . .years  or  until  he  attains  to  the  full  and  lawful  age  of  twenty- 

one  years next  ensuing,  in  all  lawful  and  reasonable  service; 

And  the  said....  Emma  Smith ....  Executors  or  Administrators,  during  the  said 


term,  shall  find  and  provide  for  the  said  apprentice  sufficient  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
washing  and  lodging,  and  all  other  necessaries;  and  shall  teach  or  cause  him  to  be 
taught  the  art  and  mystery  of  a trade  of  his  own  choice 

and  during  said  term  shall  give.  . . .him.  . . .day  schooling,  ...  .as  State  Law  requires 
. . . .after  he  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  and,  when  free,  two  complete  suits 

of  clothes,  one  of  which  to  be  new valued  at  from  twenty-five  to 

thirty  dollars This  Indenture  not  to  be  assignable  without 

the  consent  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  as  afore- 
said, for  the  time  being.  In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  parties  to  these  presents 
have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  Hands  and  Seals  the  day  and  year  above 
written. 

Sealed  and  Delivered 

in  the  presence  of 

John  Mark 

Isaac  Lehrfeld  (Seal) 

Joseph  Dickson  (Seal) 

Michael  Donahey  (Seal) 

Emma  Smith  (Seal) 

From  such  forms  of  agreement,  combined  with  the  fact  that  there 
still  remains  on  the  statute  book  the  Act  of  April  11,  1799,  Sm.  L.  385, 
which  provides  that  if  an  indentured  child  absents  himself  from  “the 
service  of  his  master  or  mistress”  before  his  term  expires,  he  is  liable  to 
his  master  or  mistress  or  “their  heirs,  executors  or  administrators”  as  if 
he  had  been  of  full  age  when  the  contract  was  executed,  it  is  seen  that  a 
legal  type  of  servitude  of  children  still  exists  in  theory,  though,  happily, 
the  practice  has  largely  passed  away. 

Indenture  of  Apprentice  Practically  Obsolete  in  the  Industrial  System 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  “art,  trade  and  mystery”  of  being 
a river  pilot,  the  learning  of  a skilled  trade  no  longer  requires  that  the 
apprentice  live  with  his  master.  The  element  of  custody — so  well  revealed 
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in  the  old  couplet  advising  apprentices  that  “However  things  do  frame, 
Please  well  thy  Master,  but  chiefly  thy  Dame,” — is  no  longer  an  issue  in 
trade  training.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  occasional  use  of  apprenticeship 
in  such  training,  but  from  advice  received  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  from  labor  leaders  in  Pennsylvania,  your  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion,  that  a legal  form  of  apprenticeship  is  wholly  insignificant 
and  that  equally  effective  arrangements  could  be  made  under  a form  of 
private  contract  or  agreement,  which  could  be  signed  by  the  apprentice 
and,  if  he  is  a minor,  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  by  the  employer  or 
master  craftsman. 

Should  it  later  appear  that  some  legally  established  form  of  contract 
in  apprenticeship  as  it  is  now  practised  in  industry  is  necessary,  your  Com- 
mission believes  that  it  should  be  established  de  novo,  possibly  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  educational  authorities  or  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  or  both. 

Indenture  in  Other  States 

Before  recommending  the  repeal  of  Pennsylvania’s  indenture  acts, 
your  Commission  inquired  regarding  this  form  of  law  in  other  States.  It 
was  reported  early  in  1926  to  be  on  the  statute  books  of  but  eleven  other 
States:  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Since  that  time 
Rhode  Island  has  taken  the  necessary  legislative  action  to  drop  out  from 
this  list.  New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  have  within  recent  years 
repealed  their  statutes  on  this  subject.  Recent  inquiries  in  Wisconsin  1 
have  revealed  conditions  which  warrant  its  abolition  there  as  a device  for 
the  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes.2  It  is  hoped  that  this  year 
Pennsylvania  can  join  those  who  have  cleared  away  this  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  dependent  child  was  regarded  as  proper  material  out  of  which 
to  make  a household  drudge. 

The  Act  Repealing  the  Laws  Relating  to  Indenture 

Your  Commission  offers  the  following  act  as  designed  to  accomplish 
the  repeal  of  the  remaining  acts  relating  to  the  binding  of  children : 

AN  ACT 

Repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  general,  local  and  special,  which 

provide  for  the  indenture  or  binding  out  of  minors. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts,  general,  local  and  special,  which  provide  for  the  indenture  or  binding 
out  of  minors,  are  hereby  repealed. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  FURTHER  CONTROL  OF 
CHILD  PLACEMENT 

In  its  study  of  the  adoption  of  children,  your  Commission  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  if  among  the  relatively  few  candidates  for 

1 See  Children  Indentured  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Public  School  System,  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau  Publication  No.  150. 

2 An  entirely  new  State-supervised  system  has  been  worked  out  in  Wisconsin  for 
apprenticeship  training  in  industry 
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adoption  there  could  be  found  so  much  evidence  of  the  exposure  of  children 
to  hardship  and  unfavorable  influences  at  the  hands  of  unsuitable  cus- 
todians, what  must  be  the  situation  of  the  placed  children  with  whom 
adoption  was  not  an  issue.  Similarly  among  such  cases  of  indenture  in 
foster  families  as  have  come  to  the  Commission’s  attention,  there  has  been 
additional  evidence  of  irresponsible  and  ill-advised  placement. 

Multiplicity  of  Placement  Agencies 

The  first  outstanding  fact  in  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to  placement 
of  children  is  the  multiplicity  of  organizations  which  have  assumed  this 
function.  It  will  be  recalled  from  the  adoption  study  that  in  Philadelphia 
County  forty-one  child  caring  and  social  agencies  had  taken  part  in  214 
adoptions.  Among  these  were  a few  instances  of  placements  by  poor  direc- 
tors, but  none  by  juvenile  courts,  all  of  which  are  legally  empowered  to 
place.  The  study  of  adoptions  in  Allegheny  and  twelve  other  counties  of 
the  State  showed  that  fifty-four  agencies  had  been  directly  connected  with 
443  adoptions.  In  the  seven  counties  studied  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  it  was  found  that  677  children  had  been  placed  in  foster 
homes  by  twenty-four  agencies  or  institutions.  Besides  this  host  of  organ- 
izations which  engage  in  foster  home  placement  of  children,  it  is  known 
that  babies  and  small  children  are  passed  along  from  hand  to  hand  through 
the  activities  of  private  or  professional  persons  who  feel  that  they  are 
thereby  performing  a useful  and  interesting  service.  Occasionally  a 
physician,  a nurse,  or  a clergyman  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  assist  patients 
or  parishioners  in  their  efforts  to  divest  themselves  of  or  to  assume  parental 
responsibility.  It  is  not  unheard  of  for  some  persons  and  agencies  to 
suggest  to  parents  that  they  place  their  children.  Your  Commission  has 
been  advised  of  a few  instances  in  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States 
of  persons  who  make  child  placement  a kind  of  hobby.  One  of  several 
such  persons  recently  related  how  she  is  placing  children  without  regard 
to  the  laws  controlling  the  importation  of  dependent  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  neighboring  States.  On  account  of  the  somewhat  clandestine 
nature  of  her  activities,  thus  far  she  had  evaded  prosecution  and  rather 
proudly  claimed  the  distinction  of  the  title,  conferred  by  her  friends,  of 
being  a “baby  bootlegger.” 

Number  of  Children  Placed  Out 

From  information  collected  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  it 
appears  that  there  were  10,418  children  in  foster  homes  under  the  super- 
vision of  institutions  and  placement  agencies  on  May  31,  1926.  These 
are,  however,  by  no  means  all  of  the  placed  out  children  in  Pennsylvania. 
Since  the  placements  of  neither  probation  officers  nor  directors  of  the  poor, 
nor  the  casual  persons  engaging  in  placing  are  included  in  the  census 
made  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  it  is  obvious  that  the  actual  number 
of  children  in  foster  homes  is  probably  considerably  larger  than  the  figure 
given  above.  Moreover,  the  total  number  of  children  in  care  in  a year 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  census  of  one  day. 

Illustrations  of  Careless  Child  Placing 

Specific  instances  illustrating  the  results  of  poor  placing  and  of 
inadequate  supervision  of  children  in  foster  homes  are  so  easily  accumu- 
lated, and  can  be  so  readily  appreciated,  that  your  Commission  regarded 
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it  as  unnecessary  to  make  a systematic  collection  of  such  material.  The 
following  instances  picked  somewhat  at  random  from  the  studies  which 
this  Commission  and  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  have  made  in 
Pennsylvania  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  poor  child  placement 
and  inadequate  supervision. 

Case  1. 

Olive,  at  the  age  of  six  weeks,  was  adopted  from  a commercial 
maternity  home.  Some  time  later  the  foster  family  was  reported  to 
the  Humane  Society  for  cruelty,  but  the  Humane  Society  officer  was 
unable  to  locate  them  because  they  had  moved.  After  inquiry  the 
officer  of  the  Society  made  a further  effort  to  find  the  family,  and 
reported  as  follows:  “Baby  Olive  is  now  20  months  old.  She  looked 
well-nourished,  but  was  not  very  clean.  The  foster  father  is  a truck 
driver.  The  foster  mother  is  a highly  excitable  woman,  extremely 
nervous  and  was  much  wrought  up  over  the  visit;  is  the  type  who 
might  easily  become  unbalanced.  She  should  never  have  been 
entrusted  with  a baby.  At  present  they  are  doing  light  housekeeping 
in  one  room,  and  they  are  evidently  the  sort  that  moves  from  one 
furnished  room  to  another  and  never  establishes  a permanent  home. 
Mrs.  X.  stated  there  was  no  trouble  in  securing  the  baby ; they  merely 
presented  two  written  references  at  the  maternity  home  and  were 
given  the  baby.  No  subsequent  visits  or  inquiries  were  made  by  any 
one  from  the  home  to  determine  the  baby’s  welfare.’’ 

Case  2. 

Four  days  after  they  had  filed  their  petition,  a childless  married 
couple  were  given  a two-year-old  boy  in  adoption.  The  petition  stated 
that  the  child  had  been  with  them  for  a year. 

Both  the  child’s  family  and  the  adopting  family  were  known  to 
several  social  agencies  at  the  time  the  adoption  took  place.  The 
child's  father  had  been  a crane  operator,  and  had  died  in  the  influenza 
epidemic,  leaving  a wife  and  two  small  boys.  For  a while  the  mother’s 
nephew  stayed  with  the  family  and  supported  them,  but  after  a time 
he  wanted  to  get  married,  so  some  other  provision  had  to  be  made. 
The  mother  had  to  go  back  to  work,  and  appealed  to  a local  social 
agency  to  help  her  arrange  for  the  children.  The  six-year-old  boy 
was  placed  in  an  orphanage  and  the  year-old  baby  was  sent  from  the 
central  part  of  the  State  to  Philadelphia,  for  foster  home  placement. 
Here  he  was  placed  with  the  couple  who  eventually  adopted  him. 

The  foster  home  is  described  as  consisting  of  five  rooms  in  an 
“old  but  not  bad”  house  in  a poor  section  of  the  city.  The  husband, 
thirty-five  years  old,  was  a dock  builder.  He  is  described  as  being  a 
good,  honest,  steady,  clean  type  of  man.  The  wife,  thirty-one  years 
old,  was  a good-hearted,  simple  woman  who  took  good  care  of  her 
house.  The  husband’s  schooling  ended  with  the  fifth  grade,  the  wife's 
with  the  fourth.  Both  had  had  to  work  from  an  early  age.  The  wife 
apparently  could  bear  no  children  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  a 
child  in  their  home. 

Without  consulting  the  agency  which  placet!  the  child  in  the 
home,  they  set  about  securing  the  adoption.  About  ten  days  before 
application  was  filed  a representative  of  this  society  visited  the  home. 
She  found  the  child  in  the  care  of  a neighbor,  an  old  woman,  who 
reported  that  the  foster  mother  was  working  in  a bag  factory  because 
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her  husband  could  not  work.  He  had  “a  perforated  lung,”  resulting 
from  overlifting  two  months  previously.  The  doctor  had  ordered  him 
to  rest  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  neighbor  mentioned  to  the  visitor  that  an  adoption  was 
pending.  On  the  same  day  that  the  adoption  was  decreed,  the  man 
went  to  a well-known  chest  clinic.  There  he  was  diagnosed  as  having 
fibroid  tuberculosis  with  positive  sputum.  At  the  same  time  one 
of  the  children’s  societies  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that 
a man  with  consumption  had  a child  in  his  possession  and  some  action 
should  be  taken. 

A week  after  the  adoption  decree  the  man  consulted  a second 
chest  clinic,  where  he  was  diagnosed  as  having  a moderately  advanced 
case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Ten  days  later  the  family  was  referred  to  a relief  society  for 
assistance. 

About  eight  weeks  after  the  adoption,  the  foster  father  was 
admitted  to  a State  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  He  stayed  only  two 
weeks  and  left,  against  the  advice  of  the  physician  in  charge,  with 
his  condition  unimproved. 

Three  weeks  after  the  man  left  the  sanatorium  the  foster  mother 
appealed  to  the  society  that  had  placed  the  child  in  their  home  to 
take  care  of  him  for  a little  while.  She  said  that  her  husband  was 
suffering  with  tuberculosis  and  could  not  live  much  longer  and  that 
she  had  to  go  out  to  work.  She  did  not  want  to  relinquish  the  child 
permanently,  but  she  had  to  have  temporary  assistance.  Her  situa- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  somewhat  worse  than  that  of  the  child's 
own  mother  when  he  was  accepted  for  placement. 

When,  about  three  weeks  later,  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
the  family,  it  had  moved  from  the  address  given.  Inquiry  among 
neighbors  near  the  place  to  which  they  moved  elicited  the  information 
that  the  woman  had  taken  the  child  to  visit  some  of  her  relatives  in 
New  York  and  that  the  husband  was  to  go  to  “some  sort  of 
institution.” 

Case  3. 

One  petition  for  adoption  in  1923  was  refused,  because,  on 
investigation  by  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Welfare,  it  was  found 
that  a married  woman  describing  herself  as  a widow  in  the  petition, 
was  perpetrating,  with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  officials  of  a 
maternity  hospital,  a deliberate  fraud  on  her  husband  in  regard  to 
the  birth  of  a child. 

Lax  Methods  of  Child  Placement  in  Public  Agencies 

In  at  least  two  of  the  counties  studied  by  the  United  States  Children’s 
Bureau,  it  was  found  that  probation  officers'  were  giving  out  children  from 
the  Juvenile  Court  to  people  who  applied  for  them.  No  supervision 
was  exercised.  One  of  these  officers  keeps  no  records  and  did  not 
know  how  many  children  he  had  given  out.  The  qualifications  of  these 
two  officers  for  such  placement  work  were  almost  nil;  they  were  both  past 
sixty  years  of  age  when  they  were  provided  with  these  positions  for  which 
they  had  no  training  or  educational  experience  whatever.  In  a third 
county  the  volunteer  probation  officer  regularly  placed  incorrigible  and 
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delinquent  boys  on  farms.  He  had  no  systematic  method  of  visiting  the  boys, 
even  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  placement  of  children  with  behavior 
difficulties  requires  the  most  careful  and  detailed  attention.  Otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  be  merely  a form  of  child  labor  available  to  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  forcing  the  child  to  perform  it. 

The  placement  activities  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  county  com- 
missioners in  some  places  were  equally  open  to  question.  In  one  county 
it  was  charged  by  the  local  children’s  society  that  the  county  commissioners 
placed  children  without  investigating  the  foster  homes  at  all.  The  com- 
missioners maintained  that,  although  they  did  not  visit  the  foster  home 
either  before  or  after  placement,  they  did  inquire  among  neighbors.  The 
commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  was  any  trouble  about  the 
child  they  would  hear  of  it.  The  way  in  which  this  system  has  worked 
in  one  case  is  shown  in  the  following  instance : 

A three-year-old  boy,  whose  mother  died  in  the  almshouse  of 
tuberculosis,  came  into  the  custody  of  the  county  commissioners. 
They  first  sent  him  to  the  children’s  home  and  later  placed  him  in  a 
free  family  home  with  a young  couple  whom  they  had  found  and  who 
lived  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  county  seat  in  a small  town.  After 
a few  months  rumors  came  to  the  Children’s  Society  that  the  child 
was  not  well  treated,  and  a visit  of  investigation  was  made.  The 
home  was  found  to  be  in  a filthy  condition  and  the  child  showed 
marks  of  physical  abuse.  He  seemed  to  have  had  enough  to  eat,  how- 
ever. The  woman  claimed  that  she  disciplined  the  child  by  making 
him  sit  in  the  corner,  but  the  neighbors  reported  that  she  and  her 
husband  hit  and  slapped  the  child  ajnd  roughly  knocked  him  about. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  county  commissioners  they  authorized 
the  Children’s  Society  to  bring  the  child  back  to  the  children’s  home. 

Methods  of  Controlling  Child  Placement  in  Other  States 

Confronted  with  similar  conditions,  almost  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  made  an  effort  to  bring  child  placement  activities  under  the 
observation,  supervision  and  control  of  some  central  public  authority.  The 
efforts  to  accomplish  such  control  have  followed  three  general  types : ( 1 ) 
State  licensing,  certification  and  control  of  incorporation  of  child  caring 
agencies,  (2)  State  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  agencies,  (3)  actual 
State  supervision  of  all  placements  made  by  any  agency.  Each  system  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(1)  LICENSING,  CERTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
INCORPORATION 

Among  the  various  schemes  for  the  public  control  of  child  plac- 
ing, the  most  popular  is  the  annual  licensing  plan.  Such  important 
States  as  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  California  and  Alabama  are  among 
the  twenty-nine  which  employ  this  method.  Sometimes  the  require- 
ments for  licensing  are  coupled  with  the  provision  that  only  unincor- 
porated agencies  need  be  licensed,  but  usually  in  that  plan  the  State 
Department  of  Charities  or  Welfare  has  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
character  and  plans  of  the  applicants  for  articles  of  incorporation. 
Moreover,  they  all  have  powers  of  continuous  inspection  and  can 
move  for  revocation  of  charters  of  the  incorporated  agencies. 

Summaries  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  New  York,  Illinois, 
California,  Ohio  and  Alabama  are  given  in  Appendix  I. 
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(2)  STATE  INSPECTION  SYSTEM 

Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  older  States  which  has  been  working 
for  a long  time  on  the  legislation  necessary  to  control  child  placing 
activities,  now  has  four  points  of  attack:  (i)  control  of  incorporation 
of  any  child  caring  and  charitable  organization  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare;  (2)  a rigid  system  by  the  Department  of  Welfare 
for  controlling  the  activities  of  any  person  or  agency  caring  for  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  two  years.  The  Massachusetts  act  specifies 
that  “whoever  receives  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age  for  adoption 
or  for  giving  it  a home,  or  for  procuring  a home  or  adoption  for  it, 
shall,  before  receiving  the  same,  ascertain  its  name,  age  and  birth- 
place, and  the  name  and  residence  of  its  parents,  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  same  and  of  the  date  of  such  reception.  He  shall  forth- 
with, upon  the  reception  of  said  infant,  give  written  notice  thereof  to 
the  Department,  and  upon  its  request  shall  give  information  and 
render  reports  required  by  it  concerning  such  infant,  and  within  two 
days  after  its  discharge  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  Department  of 
the  discharge  and  disposal  of  such  infant.  The  Department  may 
investigate  the  case,  and  at  any  time  prior  to  a decree  of  adoption 
take  any  such  infant  into  its  custody  if  in  its  judgment  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  the  infant  so  require.” 

The  third  is  the  requirement  of  regular  reports  from  the  agencies 
to  the  Department.  Failure  to  make  such  reports  on  the  part  of  tax- 
exempt  charitable  corporations  renders  them  liable  to  a decree  of 
dissolution  from  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  complaint  of  the 
Department. 

A fourth  feature  of  importance  to  the  Massachusetts  situation 
is  the  operation  of  a large  child  placing  service  by  the  State  itself. 
Through  its  Department  of  Welfare  the  State  supervises  between 
5,000  and  6,000  children,  State  wards,  in  the  foster  homes  in  which 
the  State  itself  has  placed  them.  Thus  it  acts  as  a competitor  in  the 
field  as  well  as  a supervisor  of  the  activities  of  private  agencies.  The 
juvenile  courts  in  removing  neglected  children  from  parents  and  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  dealing  with  dependent  children  use  this 
State  placing  service. 

Thus  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  itself  assumed  leadership  in 
caring  for  the  dependent  and  neglected  children  of  that  Common- 
wealth, and  in  that  way  exercises  a large  measure  of  control  over 
private  agencies. 

(3)  ACTUAL  STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  PLACEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN 

A third  form  of  State  supervision  appears  in  Minnesota.  Besides 
annual  certification  of  child  caring  and  placing  agencies,  public  or 
private,  and  annual  inspection  of  their  activities,  the  Minnesota  law 
requires  that: 

“Whenever  any  person  shall  place  a child  in  a private  home  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  child  with  a permanent  home;  and 
whenever  a child  shall  have  been  in  such  a home  for  a longer  period 
than  six  months,  the  person  responsible  for  the  placing  of  the  child 
shall  immediately  notify  the  State  Board  of  Control,  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  child,  the  name  of  the  person  with  rvhom  the 
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child  has  been  placed,  with  such  other  information  regarding  the 
child  and  his  foster  home  ao  may  be  required  by  the  board. 


“Within  ninety -da5'&  uf-tcr 'the.  reoei'pti ’bf.  th'e  notice 

the  State  Board  of  Control 

shall  cause  the  child  and  t-lie'horoe  ini  •which*  he- has  been  placed  to  be 
visited  by  its  agents  "for  the  purpose  -of  'ascertaining  whether  the 
home  is  a suitable  one  for  the  child ; and  "shall  continue  to  visit  and 
supervise  the  case  of  such  child  the  same  as  though  the  child  were 
placed  out  by  the  State  public  school.  Whenever  satisfied  that  a child 
has  been  placed  in  an  unsuitable  home,  the  board  may  order  its  trans- 
fer, and  if  said  order  is  not  obeyed  within  thirty  days  or  such  shorter 
time  as  may  be  named  in  the  order,  the  board  itself  shall  take  charge 
of  and  provide  for  such  child.” 


This  differs  from  the  Massachusetts  situation,  where  the  State 
may  step  in  and  inspect  an  individual  placement,  in  that  the  Minne- 
sota authorities  are  required  to  check  up  every  such  placement. 


Merits  and  Demerits  for  Pennsylvania  of  Licensing  and 
State  Inspection  Systems 

In  view  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
time,  your  Commission  regarded  the  third  form  of  control  of  child  place- 
ment as  wholly  impracticable  for  Pennsylvania,  which  has  no  State  ma- 
chinery for  actual  home  visiting  of  the  thousands  of  placed  children.  More- 
over, the  State  has  no  machinery  for  doing  placement  work,  itself.  There 
remains  the  choice  between  the  requirement  of  licensing  and  certification 
before  an  agency  or  person  shall  be  permitted  to  place,  which  is  the  very 
popular  form  of  control,  and  the  development  of  the  present  inspection 
system  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.  After  mature  consideration, 
your  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
strengthen  the  inspection  system  already  in  operation  than  to  institute  a 
new  licensing  system. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a licensing  system  is  a rigid  standard 
by  which  all  placing  agencies  must  be  tested,  and  either  refused  a license 
or  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  stamp  of  the  State’s  approval.  Obviously, 
requirement  must  be  kept  to  a bare  minimum,  and,  therefore,  the  State 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  endorse  wholly  mediocre  work 
which  is  much  greater  in  point  of  bulk  and  importance  than  the  spectacu- 
larly bad  work  for  which  a license  might  be  refused.  Both  from  theoretical 
and  from  practical  standpoints,  it  seemed  wiser  and  more  effective  to  your 
Commission  not  to  adopt  a licensing  system,  prevalent  as  it  is  in  other 
States,  but  to  develop  further  the  inspection  now  in  operation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

State  inspection  detects  abuses  quite  as  systematically  as  does  the 
licensing  method.  Instead,  however,  of  the  State  supervising  agency  being 
forced  to  make  a categorical  decision  with  reference  to  each  agency,  it 
can  apply  educational  methods  in  all  cases  in  which  it  finds  conditions 
which  need  improvement.  Moreover,  it  can  seek  to  get  an  agency  not  only 
to  do  in  a better  way  what  it  has  undertaken  to  do,  but  also  to  change 
its  program  so  that  it  will  come  nearer  doing  what  is  actually  needed  at 
the  present  time.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  report  of  this  Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania's  greatest  need  is  for  a kind  of  leadership  in  the 
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child  caring  field  which  will  bring  order  out  of  what  in  many  communities 
is  chaos.  . , . . <.  ■ ■ • 

Your  Commission 'i'egai(ls;it  as- one  oc  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
child  caring  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  that  for  the  last  several  years  the 
State  Department  of  .Welfare  has  been  -building:  up  a staff  of  technically 
trained  people  who.  conceive  -it. tftdr  duty  to  help-  the  child  caring  agencies 
of  the  State  do  better -work  for  children  and  find  their  right  places  in  a 
child  caring  scheme,  rather  than  to  act  as  police  officers  who  now  and  then 
put  some  outrageously  harmful  and  inefficient  organization  out  of  business. 
Your  Commission  conceives  it  a far  greater  service  of  the  State  to  children 
to  have  a State  Bureau  of  Children,  which  can  make  objective,  kindly, 
practicable  and  helpful  observations  and  suggestions  to  every  agency  of 
the  State,  even  to  the  best  who  set  the  pace  for  others,  than  to  have  a 
bureau  which  envisages  its  work  as  the  suppression  or  prohibition  of  any 
well  intentioned  activity  in  behalf  of  unfortunate  children. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  occasional  instance  when  a child 
caring  activity  is  undertaken  by  a person  who  is  not  well  intentioned,  or 
who  is  of  such  mental  condition  that  educational  efforts  are  of  no  avail, 

your  Commission  is  of  the  belief  that  such  instances  are  not  of  sufficient 

number  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a system  requiring  the  licensing  of 
every  child  placing  agency.  In  the  cases  of  the  activities  of  people  not 
amenable  to  the  suggestions  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  your 
Commission  believes  that  recourse  under  the  laws  protecting  children  from 
neglect  and  cruelty  may  be  had.  The  use  of  publicity  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment among  contributors  or  supporters  or,  in  the  case  of  large  organ- 
izations, those  in  authority,  will  usually  secure  results.  All  activities  for 
children  which  are  dependent  on  the  public  for  support  are  sensitive  to 

such  criticism.  There  is,  moreover,  a responsibility  for  the  existence  of 

such  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  use  made  of  them  by  juvenile  courts, 
poor  relief  officials  and  other  agencies,  and  in  their  support  by  welfare 
federations  and  other  agencies  who  may  be  co-operating  with  them.  In 
view,  therefore,  of  all  the  avenues  for  the  exerting  of  influences  on  a low 
standard  agency,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  disadvantages  of  a license  system, 
your  Commission  has  chosen  for  its  recommendations  laws  which  strengthen 
the  present  system  of  inspection. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  to  your  Commission  that  since  the  efficacy 
of  an  educational  approach  to  the  handling  of  this  problem  depends  wholly 
on  the  continuous  service  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  a personnel 
capable  of  and  genuinely  interested  in  carrying  out  such  a program  of 
education  and  friendly  stimulation,  it  might  be  better  to  have  some  form  of 
licensing  which  would  be  less  dependent  upon  quality  of  personnel  in  its 
administration.  Your  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  issues  involved 
in  any  program  of  protecting  children  from  the  evil  effects  of  poor  child 
caring,  are  such  that  no  State  system  is  worth  paying  for,  if  it  is  not 
operated  by  people  who  know  thoroughly  the  problems  and  the  right  solu- 
tions in  this  kind  of  work  and  who  have  qualities  of  leadership  which  secure 
for  their  ideas  the  necessary  consideration  by  communities  and  by  agencies. 
Without  such  people  to  operate  it,  a license  system  loses  most  of  its  value. 
With  such  people  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  authorization  of  an  inspection 
and  educational  system  is  all  that  is  needed. 
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Legal  Background  of  State  Inspection  of  Child  Caring  Agencies 
and  Institutions 

Your  Commission  does  not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  retell  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  does  seem  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  State  has  had  powers  of  inspec- 
tion of  private  agencies  since  1869.  As  relates  to  child  caring  activities  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  was  in  that  year  authorized  simply  to  “look  into 
and  examine  the  condition  of  all  charitable,  reformatory  or  correctional 
institutions  within  the  State,  financially  or  otherwise,  to  inquire  and 
examine  into  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  wards  of 
the  institution  and  its  general  management.”  State  aided  institutions  were 
specifically  to  be  inspected  once  a year  and  a report  made  to  the  Legislature. 
“Interrogatories”  were  to  be  devised  by  the  Board  and  sent  to  the  institu- 
tions under  its  inspection,  and  annual  reports  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature 
were  to  be  prepared  which  would  show  “the  actual  condition  of  all  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  within  the  State,  with  such  suggestions  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary  and  pertinent.”1  In  1903  all  institutions,  asso- 
ciations and  societies  to  which  a delinquent,  dependent  or  neglected  child 
was  committed  by  the  courts  came  specifically  under  the  inspection  of  the 
State  Board. 

In  1921  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  containing  a Bureau 
of  Children,  was  organized.  It  inherited  all  of  the  inspection  powers  of 
the  old  State  Board  of  Charities  and  acquired  the  right  to  inspect  the  places 
and  premises  in  which  children  under  three  years  of  age  were  received, 
boarded  or  kept. 

In  1923  the  Administrative  Code  required  the  Department  to  inspect 
annually  every  “children’s  institution” — a term  so  defined  that  it  covers  the 

following: 

1.  Any  incorporated  or  unincorporated  organization , society, 
corporation,  or  agency,  public  or  private,  which  may  receive  or  care  for 
children  or  place  them  in  foster  family  homes,  either  at  board,  wages 
or  free. 

2.  Any  individual,  who,  for  hire,  gain  or  reward,  receives  for 
care  a child  unless  he  is  related  to  such  child  by  blood  or  marriage 
within  the  second  degree. 

3.  Any  individual  not  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  court  or  of  an 
organization,  society,  association,  or  agency  duly  certified  by  the 
Department,  who  in  any  manner  becomes  a party  to  the  placing  of 
children  in  foster  homes,  unless  he  is  related  to  such  children  by  blood 
or  marriage  within  the  second  degree  or  is  the  duly  appointed  guardian 
thereof. 

Aim  of  Recommended  Legislation 

It  seemed  to  your  Commission  that  here  was  a broad  foundation  of 
powers  of  inspection  upon  which  it  would  be  well  to  build  further.  The 
measure  offered  is  designed  to  achieve  the  following  ends  in  developing  the 
inspection  of  child  placement : 

1.  To  put  the  responsibility  of  securing  State  inspection  on  the 
person  or  agency  who  undertakes  to  place  children  rather  than  to 

'Act  of  April  24,  1869,  P.  L.  90,  later  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  5,  1903,  P.  L.  11, 
No.  12,  and  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1913,  P.  I..  149. 
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expect  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  to  assume  the  whole  burden 
of  finding  and  inspecting  such  an  agency; 

2.  To  require  the  keeping  of  such  records  as  will  make  inspection 
more  feasible  and  will  provide  the  tools  for  recognizing  a responsi- 
bility assumed;  and 

3.  To  set  up  within  the  law  itself,  requirements  for  the  minimum 
of  supervision  of  children  placed  by  agencies  and  persons  in  foster 
homes. 

The  following  is  the  draft  of  a measure  to  carry  out  these  purposes : 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  regulation  of  child  placement  and  for  the  supervision 
thereof  by  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  words  “child  placement”  shall  mean  the  placing  in  a foster  home, 
either  at  board,  wages  or  free,  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  except 
by  a person  related  to  such  child  by  blood  or  marriage  within  the  second 
degree  or  by  the  duly  appointed  guardian  thereof.  The  word  “agency” 
shall  mean  any  organization,  society,  institution,  association  or  agency, 
public  or  private,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  or  any  employe  or  agent 
thereof. 

Section  2.  CHILD  PLACEMENT  BEFORE  REGISTRATION 
PROHIBITED.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a person  or  an  agency,  other 
than  the  public  agencies  specifically  empowered  by  law  to  place  children, 
to  engage  in  child  placement  until  such  person  or  agency  has  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Section  3.  FORM  OF  REGISTRATION.  The  registration  shall 
consist  of  the  filing  of  a statement  giving  (1)  the  name  of  the  person  or 
the  agency  wishing  to  engage  in  child  placement,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
agency,  the  name  of  the  officers  thereof,  (2)  the  address  of  the  person  or 
agency,  (3)  a copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  charter,  if  any,  (4) 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  or  are  to  be  employed  or  otherwise 
retained  to  make  investigations  of  foster  homes  and  to  visit  the  children 
placed  therein,  and  (5)  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  the  care  of  children,  or  to  accept  children  for  care  and  to 
investigate  their  family  circumstances. 

Section  4.  RIGHT  TO  ENTER  AND  INSPECT  FOSTER  HOMES. 
The  Department  of  Welfare  and  its  duly  authorized  agents  have  the  right 
to  enter  and  to  inspect  any  foster  home  in  which  a child  has  been  placed 
by  any  person  or  agency  engaging  in  child  placement. 

Section  5.  VISITATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER  HOMES. 
Every  person  or  agency  engaging  in  child  placement  shall  regularly  visit 
or  cause  to  be  visited  by  a responsible  agent,  every  child  that  such  person 
or  agency  has  placed,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  child 
shall  receive  the  proper  treatment  and  that  its  health  and  well  being  shall 
be  safeguarded. 

Section  6.  RECORDS  TO  BE  KEPT  BY  PERSONS  OR  AGEN- 
CIES ENGAGING  IN  CHILD  PLACEMENT.  All  persons  and  agencies 
engaging  in  child  placement  shall  keep  a record  of  each  child  accepted  for 
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placement,  which  shall  contain,  (1)  the  correct  and  full  name  of  the  child, 
(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  parent  and  grandparent,  (3)  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  (4)  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  child  was  received,  ( 5 ) the  name  of  the  foster  parents  with 
whom  the  child  may  be  placed,  (6)  the  address  of  such  foster  parents  and 
all  changes  thereof  as  long  as  the  child  is  in  their  care,  (7)  a description  of 
the  child’s  condition  found  on  each  visit  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pro- 
mote his  health  and  well  being,  ( 8 ) in  case  of  the  death  of  a child,  the  date, 
place  and  cause  of  death  and  the  place  of  burial. 

Section  7.  REPORTS  OF  CHILDREN  PLACED.  Every  person  or 
agency  engaging  in  child  placement  shall  make  a report  every  three  months 
to  the  Department  of  Welfare  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department,  and 
on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Department,  of  the  children  in  the  care  of  such 
person  or  agency  and  not  in  their  own  homes.  Such  reports  shall  show, 
(1)  the  number  of  children  in  care  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  (2)  a 
list  showing  the  exact  age  of  every  child  received  for  placement  during  the 
period,  (3)  the  number  of  children  discharged  from  care  and  the  disposi- 
tions made  of  them  during  the  period,  and  (4)  the  number  of  children 
remaining  in  care  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Section  8.  PENALTY.  Any  person  or  agency  engaging  in  child  place- 
ment without  registration  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Section  9.  BURDEN  OF  PROOF.  In  any  prosecution  arising  out  of 
the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  where  a defendant  relies  in  defense 
upon  the  relationship  of  any  child  to  himself,  he  shall  have  the  burden  of 
proof  thereof. 

Section  10.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven. 

A MEASURE  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
FOR  HIRE,  GAIN  OR  REWARD 

To  accompany  the  act  providing  for  the  further  control  of  child  place- 
ment, your  Commission  wishes  to  submit  a measure  intended  to  prohibit 
what  might  be  termed  the  corrupt  practices  of  child  placement.  Occasion- 
ally here  and  there  some  person  or  some  small  agency  or  its  representative 
collects  or  accepts  money  from  natural  or  foster  parents  for  placing  a child. 
Your  Commission  has  no  reason  to  think  that  this  is  a widespread  practice, 
but  it  does  believe  that  when  it  occurs  it  constitutes  a very  serious  breach  of 
ethics  on  the  part  of  a professional  child  welfare  worker  and  that  in  the  case 
of  persons  operating  independently  and  not  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
boards  of  trustees  of  agencies  and  fellow  workers,  it  can  be  a very  serious 
evil.  Moreover,  if  a profit  seeking  motive  is  permitted  to  operate  in  the 
child  placing  field,  it  confuses  the  issues  which  should  always  be  confined 
strictly  and  exclusively  to  the  child’s  best  interests  and  the  preservation  of 
family  life.  To  determine  and  harmonize  these  is  usually  difficult  enough. 

Your  Commission  believes  that  Pennsylvania  now  has  sufficient  philan- 
thropic resources,  either  actual  or  potential  to  meet  on  a wholly  non-com- 
mercial basis  any  need  for  child  placing  that  there  may  be  in  any  community. 

Your  Commission  regards  this  measure  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a refinement  of  the  principle  well  established  in  the  acts  prohibiting  the 
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traffic  in  children.  The  Act  on  this  subject  now  in  effect  (Act  of  April 
38,  1905,  P.  L.  213)  makes  it  a misdemeanor  to  “trade,  barter,  buy,  sell 
or  deal”  in  infant  children. 

The  act  submitted  for  your  consideration  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT 

Prohibiting  Child  Placement  for  Hire,  Gain  or  Reward. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  the  words  “child  placement”  shall  mean  the  placing  in  a foster  home 
either  at  board,  wages  or  free  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
word  “agency’'  shall  mean  any  organization,  society,  institution,  associa- 
tion or  agency,  public  or  private,  incorporated  or  unincorporated  or  any 
employe  or  agent  thereof. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  any  agency  or  any  representative  of  any 
agency  who  for  hire,  gain  or  reward  accepts  a child  for  placement  or  offers 
to  place  a child  or  rvho  for  hire,  gain  or  reward,  gives  a child  to  a foster 
parent  or  parents,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  it  is  a 
misdemeanor  for  a person  or  an  agency  to  receive  reasonable  payment  for 
a child’s  maintenance  pending  its  placement. 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF  MATERNITY 

HOMES  AND  HOSPITALS 

Among  the  primary  requirements  of  an  adequate  program  of  child 
welfare  in  a state  are  those  measures  which  seek  to  safeguard  life  and 
health  of  that  period  of  childhood  in  which  there  is  still  greatest  danger — - 
birth  and  early  infancy.  Likewise  those  measures  which  throw  protections 
around  the  babies  who  are  not  greatly  wanted  and  whose  births  are  regarded 
as  a misfortune  to  their  mothers,  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  any  set  of 
intelligent  child  saving  efforts.  Of  all  children  these  are  in  greatest  immedi- 
ate need  of  help  from  the  community  and  should  be  the  objects  of  special 
interest  to  it. 

Your  Commission’s  measures  on  adoption  procedure  and  on  the  licens- 
ing of  infant  boarding  houses  were  parts  of  such  a program.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  points  of  attack,  and  the  careful  control  of  places 
which  offer  maternity  service  is  important  among  them. 

Maternity  homes  and  hospitals  have  been  organized  and  opened  from 
various  points  of  view.  Many  are  the  expressions  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic feelings — the  desire  to  help  the  erring,  the  weak  and  the  unfortu- 
nate; others  grew  out  of  commercial  motives.  Because  they  could  not  be 
run  without  income,  some  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  have  taken  on 
commercial  features,  while  the  commercial  ones  have,  in  some  instances, 
sought  to  overlay  the  money  making  aspect  with  an  atmosphere  of  philan- 
thropy. 

In  efforts  to  help  women  whose  pregnancy  is  regarded  as  unfortunate, 
two  kinds  of  service  are  usually  thought  of : first,  confinement  and  mater- 
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nity  service;  second,  the  placement  of  the  child.  In  their  crudest  form 
maternity  homes  provide  a refuge  in  -which  a woman  or  a girl  may  stay 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  and  may  be  confined  and  from  which 
she  may  depart  leaving  her  baby  to  be  cared  for  or  placed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  “home.”  Thus  they  serve  as  places  where  child  abandonment  can 
be  systematically  and  safely  practiced. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  the  dangers  and  evils  of  such  a.  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  mother  and  child,  have  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  unwholesomeness  of  the  massing  of  girls  and  women  with  careers  of  all 
degrees  of  delinquency  at  a time  of  physical  strain  and  nervous  instability 
became  obvious.  The  danger  of  venereal  infections  was  discovered.  The 
immediate  separation  of  the  babies  from  their  mothers  was  seen  to  be  a 
serious  menace  to  the  child’s  life;  the  non-enforcement  of  paternal  obliga- 
tions made  for  indifference  and  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  fathers, 
the  hasty  decision  of  the  immature  mother  to  abandon  her  child  sometimes 
later  developed  into  a tragedy  in  her  life  far  worse  than  keeping  the  baby 
would  have  been.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  of  such  places  to  have 
mothers  returning  years  afterward  and  begging  distractedly  to  be  told  of 
their  children.  Some  of  the  maternity  homes  were  so  poor  financially  that 
they  were  not  properly  equipped  or  operated  to  safeguard  the  life  and 
health  of  the  mother  or  the  baby.  Some  were  operated  by  people  so  un- 
aware of  the  physical,  mental  and  social  needs  of  their  patients  that  great 
harm  was  done. 

On  account  of  the  complicated  issues  involved,  the  managers  of  such 
institutions  are  often  under  great  temptation  and  pressure  to  follow  un- 
ethical practices  of  one  kind  or  another  in  their  relations  with  their  patients, 
with  the  fathers  of  the  children,  with  families  seeking  to  adopt  children, 
and  with  other  persons  figuring  in  the  cases.  A simple  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  situations  which  arise  came  to  the  attention  of  your  Commission 
when  its  secretary  was  invited  within  the  last  year  to  attend  the  board 
meeting  of  such  an  institution  just  over  the  line  in  a neighboring  state. 
The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  institution  should  keep  a sum  of 
money  which  seemed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  patients.  A young  girl  of 
poor  family  and  inferior  mentality  had  come  to  the  place  and  had  her  baby 
which  was  quickly  placed.  The  child’s  father  had  paid  several  hundred 
dollars  for  the  mother’s  and  baby’s  care.  The  mother  was,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  matron,  ready  to  be  discharged  back  to  her  family  long  before  the 
money  was  used  up,  according  to  the  rates  ordinarily  charged.  The  board 
of  directors  was  debating  whether  the  difference  should  be  given  to  the 
girl  and  her  family  or  regarded  as  a contribution  to  the  institution.  Among 
some  of  the  board  members  there  was  an  appreciation  that  this  money  really 
belonged  to  the  girl  and  might  be  spent  to  good  advantage  in  preparing 
her  to  overcome  her  serious  handicaps  for  earning  her  living  and  finding 
some  legitimate  satisfactions  in  life.  Other  board  members  and  the  matron 
could  see  no  way  that  the  home  could  help  the  girl  after  she  left  their 
doors  and,  as  she  was  thought  to  be  incapable  of  prudent  expenditure  with- 
out supervision,  the  solution  which  they  thought  best  was  for  the  home 
simply  to  keep  the  money  to  meet  the  confinement  expenses  of  some  other 
girl  who  might  become  involved  with  a man  less  able  to  pay.  This  instance 
is  cited  not  as  typical  of  the  procedure  under  similar  circumstances  which 
the  majority  of  maternity  homes  would  follow,  but  of  the  possibilities  for 
unethical  relationships  in  dealing  with  situations  in  which  ordinary  rules 
of  life  have  been  upset  and  where  a considerable  degree  of  secrecy  prevails. 
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In  the  three  illustrations  given  above  of  indifferent  and  careless  child 
placing,  two  maternity  homes  in  Pennsylvania  were  involved. 

Number  and  Capacity  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Pennsylvania 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  there  are  in 
the  State  at  present  24  institutions  under  inspection  as  maternity  homes. 
A maternity  home,  according  to  the  Administrative  Code  of  1923  is  any 
place  where,  “within  a period  of  six  months,  any  person  receives  for  care 
or  treatment,  during  pregnancy  or  during  or  immediately  after  parturition, 
more  than  one  woman,  except  women  related  to  such  person  by  blood  or 
marriage  within  the  second  degree.” 

It  was  found  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  in  1923  that  of  24  insti- 
tutions which  were  strictly  classified  as  maternity  homes,  the  “total  num- 
ber of  individuals  cared  for  during  1922  could  be  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  for  22  homes,  but  the  condition  of  the  records  of  two 
precluded  the  possibility  of  using  their  figures  at  all.  The  records  of  22 
institutions  during  the  year  showed  that  1,573  expectant  mothers,  358 
mothers  with  babies,  and  1,389  other  inmates,  including  very  young  chil- 
dren, older  girls,  aged  women,  and  women  who  were  chronic  invalids,  were 
cared  for  in  these  institutions. 

“The  total  population  of  all  the  homes  when  visited  was  464  women 
and  787  children.  At  this  time  the  maternity  hospitals  in  the  State  were 
crowded  to  capacity,  but  the  maternity  homes  were  not.  These  conditions 
were  more  marked  in  some  institutions  than  in  others. 

“The  capacity  of  23 1 institutions  varied  from  6 women  and  6 children 
to  76  women  and  375  children  (children  of  the  maternity  patients  and 
those  in  the  institution’s  child-caring  department). 

“The  23  homes  had  an  aggregate  capacity  for  599  women — exclusive 
of  staff  members  or  other  employees — and  for  1,000  children.”2 

The  definition  of  a maternity  home  and  hospital  in  the  administrative 
code  would  seem  to  cover  all  hospitals,  general  as  well  as  special  and  all 
almshouses  which  accept  such  cases.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  most  of  the 
general  hospitals  are  state  aided  and  therefore  subject  to  inspection  and 
as  all  of  the  almshouses  are  subject  to  State  inspection,  the  Department 
has  not  included  them  as  places  subject  to  inspection  in  the  category  of 
maternity  homes  and  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  designated  maternity  homes,  the  State 
aided  general  hospitals  and  the  almshouses  which  take  maternity  cases, 
there  are  the  non-State  aided  hospitals  and  the  small  ventures  in  private 
hospital  care  for  maternity  cases  which  doctors,  nurses  and  lay  persons 
establish  from  time  to  time.  Both  of  these  latter  would  seem  now  to  be 
subject  to  State  inspection  under  the  Administrative  Code,  but  the  respon- 
sibility now  devolves  on  the  Department  to  find  them. 

Act  of  1893  for  the  Licensing  of  Lying-In  Hospitals 

The  dangers  which  attach  to  private  and  unsupervised  institutions 
giving  maternity  care  were  recognized  by  the  Legislature  in  Pennsylvania 
as  early  as  1893,  when  an  act  was  passed  which  tried  to  bring  them  under 
control.  Nothing  short  of  quoting  this  act  will  indicate  its  wholly  inef- 
fective character. 

1 In  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  institutions  one  very  large  hospital  was  omitted 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  beds  available  for  unmarried  mothers. 

2 U.  S.  Children’s'  Bureau,  A Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington,  D.  C.,  1926,  Publication  No.  167. 
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Act  of  April  26,  1893,  P.  L.  24. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board 
of  health  of  any  locality  to  license  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  an 
institution  duly  incorporated  for  such  purpose,  to  establish  and  keep  a 
lying-in  hospital,  ward  or  other  private  place  for  the  reception,  care  and 
treatment  of  women  in  labor,  upon  written  application  filed  with  the  said 
board  accompanied  by  the  indorsement  of  six  or  more  reputable  persons, 
citizens  of  the  county  where  such  hospital  may  be  situated,  who  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  respectability  of  the  applicant,  and  that  the  hospital,  hospital 
ward  or  other  private  place  shall  only  be  used  for  legitimate,  moral  and 
charitable  purposes ; and  if,  after  due  inquiry  of  such  board  of  health,  it 
is  believed  that  the  applicant  is  a proper  person,  and  the  premises  are 
suitable  and  properly  arranged  for  such  purpose,  the  said  board  of  health 
shall  grant  a license  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  upon  the  payment 
of  a fee  of  five  dollars.  Such  license  shall  continue  in  force  for  a period 
of  two  years,  subject,  however,  to  be  revoked  by  the  board  of  health  grant- 
ing the  same,  upon  the  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  said  board  of  health  for  the  government  of  said  hospitals,  hospital 
wards  or  other  private  places.  The  proprietor  of  every  such  hospital,  hos- 
pital ward  or  other  private  place  kept  for  lying-in  purposes,  shall  keep  a 
record,  in  a book  for  the  purpose  containing  the  full  name  and  address  of 
each  person  admitted,  the  date  of  admission,  the  date  of  birth  of  every 
child,  the  date  of  its  removal,  and  the  place  to  which  such  child  shall  be 
removed.  Such  hospital,  hospital  ward  or  other  private  place,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  or  inspection  at  any  time  by  the  board  of  health 
granting  the  said  license,  or  any  special  officer  that  may  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon  the  petition  of  any 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  of  the  proper  county. 

Section  2.  The  proprietor  of  every  hospital,  hospital  ward  or  other 
private  place  for  lying-in  purposes  to  which  a license  has  been  granted 
according  to  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  within  five  days  after  the  birth 
of  any  child,  report  to  the  said  board  of  health  the  date  and  place  of  such 
birth,  the  name,  sex  and  color  of  the  child. 

Section  3.  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this 
act  by  keeping  a hospital,  hospital  ward  or  other  private  place  for  lying-in 
purposes  for  hire  or  reward,  without  license,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  for  the  first  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  the  second 
offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  either 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 

repealed. 

So  far  as  your  Commission  is  able  to  discover,  this  act  is  of  limited 
value  in  controlling  conditions  in  these  institutions.  In  1922-1923,  of  24 
institutions  operating  in  this  field,  but  two  had  licenses.1  In  Philadelphia 
there  are  ten  private  institutions  and  operators  licensed  under  this  act. 

In  22  States  of  the  Union  there  are  licensing  measures  in  operation 
which  place  the  licensing  power  in  a State  department.  These  include  such 
populous  States  as  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  California,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Indiana  and  Minnesota. 

1 A Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  U.  R.  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  No.  167,  p.  48. 
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Maternity  Homes  and  Hospitals  Required  to  Make  and  Keep  Finger  Prints 
of  Babies  Born  Therein 

In  1925  the  Legislature  enacted  a measure  requiring  all  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals  to  keep  finger  prints  or  foot  prints  to  identify  the 
children  born  in  these  institutions.  (Act  of  April  29,  1925,  P.  L.  358.) 
No  machinery  for  enforcement  was  provided,  however. 


Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Pennsylvania 

In  the  survey  of  the  child  welfare  conditions  and  resources  of  the 
seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  subject 
of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  for  the  reason  that  the  U.  S.  Children’s 
Bureau  had  already  made  a special  study  of  these  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  1922-1923.  The  results  of  that  study  have  been  referred  to 
above  as  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication  167,  “A  Study  of  Maternity 
Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.” 

In  this  report  are  set  forth  the  findings  of  an  objective  and  impartial 
examination  into  the  operation  of  these  homes  in  these  two  States.  At 
the  time  of  the  study,  these  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  had  just  come  under 
State  inspection.  In  Minnesota  there  had  been  a State  license  system  in 
operation  for  some  years  and  much  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the 
subject.  Under  that  license  system  in  the  course  of  about  four  years  12 
maternity  hospitals  had  been  closed  by  the  State  board  of  control.1  Four 
had  been  conducted  without  a license,  four  were  refused  licenses  on  appli- 
cation, three  which  had  been  granted  licenses  were  denied  renewals  of  the 
licenses,  one  withdrew  its  application,  immediately  after  the  visit  of  inves- 
tigation by  the  State  inspector  of  institutions.  Three  of  the  institutions 
closed  in  Minnesota  moved  to  other  States. 

Comparisons  between  the  group  of  maternity  homes  in  Minnesota  and 
the  group  in  Pennsylvania  revealed  what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
both  States  there  were  some  very  good  institutions  whose  progress  depended 
upon  the  vision,  initative  and  professional  skill  of  the  people  responsible 
for  their  maintenance.  Both  had  several  institutions  of  mediocre  grade. 
In  Minnesota,  however,  the  institutions  with  practices  of  such  low  grade 
as  to  constitute  a menace  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  supposed 
beneficiaries  had  been  cut  off.  In  Pennsylvania  they  were  going  on.  A 
few  excerpts  from  this  report  will  indicate  the  particulars  in  which  low 
standards  of  service  appear.  Quotations  are  made  directly  from  this  official 
report. 

“In  both  States  the  diets  for  expectant  mothers  fell  considerably  short 
of  desirable  standards.  Only  one  home  in  Minnesota  was  classed  as 
definitely  'adequate’  and  none  in  Pennsylvania.  Minnesota,  however,  had 
a larger  proportion  of  the  homes  'probably  adequate’  in  diet  than  Pennsyl- 
vania— 2 out  of  11  as  compared  with  1 out  of  21  (the  diet  of  3 Pennsyl- 
vania homes  was  not  rated).”2 

“Medical  examinations  and  supervision. — In  Minnesota  every  home 
except  one  (and  when  this  one  was  visited  new  policies  were  in  process  of 
adoption ) gave  the  patients  at  the  time  of  admission  complete  and  thorough 
obstetrical  and  physical  examinations  (including  Wassermann  tests  and 
vaginal  smears),  which  are  recognized  as  the  first  essentials  in  the  care 

1 A Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Children'3  Bureau 
Publication  No.  1(17,  p.  14. 

; Ibid.  p.  6. 
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of  expectant  mothers.  In  Pennsylvania,  although  all  but  one  home  gave  a 
physical  examination  which  included  pelvic  measurements,  urinalysis,  and 
blood  pressure,  less  than  half  gave  the  Wassermann  blood  test  as  part  of 
the  routine  examinations,  and  only  one-fourth  gave  the  Wassermann  test 
of  placental  blood ; in  more  than  one-fourth  the  examination  was  so  super- 
ficial that  veneral  infections  might  easily  have  escaped  detection.”1 

“Confinement  care  given  within  the  home  was  ‘poor’  in  one  home  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  none  in  Minnesota,  and  it  was  ‘fair’  in  two  homes  in 
each  State.”2 

“Medical  supervision  of  patients  during  pregnancy,  with  attention  to 
individual  needs,  was  ‘excellent’  or  ‘good’  in  the  large  majority  of  Min- 
nesota homes,  those  closely  in  touch  with  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  having  very  satisfactory  practices.  Excellent  records 
on  medical  care  were  practically  universal  in  the  Minnesota  homes,  but  in 
the  Pennsylvania  homes  records  were  not  so  well  kept,  a few  homes  keep- 
ing none.”3 

“In  Minnesota  all  the  homes  which  excluded  applicants  with  venereal 
disease  gave  sufficiently  thorough  examinations  to  make  reasonably  sure 
that  such  cases  did  not  escape  detection;  some  homes  required  in  addition 
to  their  own  examination  a certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  signed  by 
a member  of  the  State  board  of  health.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inadequate  examination  might  have  permitted  applicants  with 
venereal  disease  to  enter  several  homes  which  had  the  policy  of  excluding 
them.  In  such  cases  not  only  might  other  patients  become  infected  but 
the  patients  with  venereal  disease  would  fail  to  receive  adequate  treatment. 
More  than  half  the  Pennsylvania  homes  kept  patients  in  isolation  until 
examination  if  they  could  not  be  examined  upon  arrival.  More  than  one- 
fourth  made  no  attempt  to  protect  from  infection  patients  already  in  the 
home.”4 

“All  the  homes  studied  in  both  States  reported  that  they  used  a prophy- 
lactic in  the  eyes  of  newborn  babies,  but  nevertheless  in  one  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania a nursery  was  visited  in  which  four  of  the  eight  babies  had  acute 
ophthalmia.”5 * 

“A  number  of  homes  in  Minnesota  but  only  one  in  Pennsylvania 
took  precautions  at  the  time  of  admission  against  other  communicable 
diseases  as  well  as  venereal — such  as  taking  throat  and  nose  cultures  and 
vaccinating  against  smallpox.  In  all  the  homes  in  both  States  patients 
suspected  of  having  an  infectious  disease,  other  than  venereal,  were  isolated. 
Mental  defectives  were  received  in  all  the  homes  except  two  in  Pennsylvania 
and  one  in  Minnesota,  unless  the  condition  of  these  patients  was  such  as 
to  make  them  difficult  to  manage.  Mental  defectives  were  not  segregated 
either  in  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Minnesota  homes  that  admitted  them.”8 

“In  Minnesota  practically  all  remained  at  least  three  months  because 
of  the  requirement  by  the  State  board  of  control  that  babies  of  illegitimate 
birth  in  maternity  homes  be  breast-fed  for  at  least  that  length  of  time; 
but  in  Pennsylvania  wide  variations  existed  in  the  periods  of  aftercare  of 
the  different  homes.  About  one-fifth  discharged  the  patients  any  time 

1 A Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  TJ.  S.  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  No.  107.  p.  3. 

2 Ibid.  p.  7. 

3 Ibid.  p.  4. 

4 Ibid.  p.  9. 

“ Ibid.  p.  8. 
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after  they  had  left  the  hospital,  about  one-third  endeavored  to  have  them 
remain  during  the  nursing  period,  and  a little  less  than  half  definitely 
tried  to  keep  them  for  this  period.'51 

“The  mortality  of  infants  during  the  first  three  months  of  life  for  the 
13  Pennsylvania  homes  for  which  the  information  was  available  was  about 
twice  that  which  would  have  been  expected  both  at  the  rate  prevailing  in 
the  State  as  a whole  and  at  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  entire  birth-registra- 
tion area  (32  as  compared  with  16.6  and  15.4,  respectively),  whereas  the 
mortality  of  the  group  studied  in  10  Minnesota  homes  was  approximately 
one  and  one-half  times  that  which  would  have  been  expected  both  at  the 
rate  prevailing  in  the  State  as  a whole  and  at  the  rate  prevailing  in  the 
birth-registration  area  (28  as  compared  with  18.8  and  20.8,  respectively).”1 2 

“An  intensive  study  of  a limited  number  of  Minnesota  cases  and  of 
the  records  of  six  Pennsylvania  homes  (one-fourth  of  the  number  studied) 
which  had  information  on  this  point  indicated  that  paternal  responsibility 
was  fixed  by  the  courts  or  voluntarily  assumed  in  a much  larger  proportion 
of  cases  in  the  Minnesota  homes  than  in  those  in  Pennsylvania.”3 

“No  home  of  those  visited  in  Minnesota  accepted  babies  on  surrender 
from  their  mothers,  whereas  in  four  Pennsylvania  homes  the  ‘surrender 
fees’  were  one  of  the  sources  of  income.”3 

“In  Minnesota  the  proportion  of  homes  having  small  rooms  with  single 
beds  was  much  higher  than  in  Pennsylvania — 7 of  the  11  Minnesota  homes 
studied  as  compared  with  only  1 of  the  24  Pennsylvania  ones.  Several 
homes  in  each  State  had  large  dormitories  which  were  crowded;  in  some 
of  the  Pennsylvania  homes  the  dormitory  beds  were  so  close  together  that 
it  was  hard  to  pass  between  them.”4 

“In  all  the  Minnesota  homes  the  importance  of  personal  hygiene  as 
part  of  prenatal  care  was  recognized  in  the  requirement  that  patients  bathe 
at  least  twice  a week;  in  a few  Pennsylvania  homes  there  were  no  regula- 
tions, the  patients  bathing  when  they  pleased.5 

“In  both  States  the  atmosphere  of  most  of  the  homes  was  pleasant 
and  homelike,  only  one  or  two  exceptions  being  observed.  The  day’s  pro- 
gram usually  allowed  the  patients  free  time  for  sewing,  reading,  or  recrea- 
tion. . . . Well-planned  programs  of  recreation  were  found,  however,  in 
only  about  one-third  of  the  Minnesota  homes,  and  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  Pennsylvania  homes  had  either  regular  or  occasional  provisions  for 
recreation  other  than  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  patients  under  the 
supervision  of  a staff  member.”5 

On  the  basis  of  information  gathered  in  these  two  States,  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  “The  medical  and  physical  c-are  given  mothers  and 
babies  in  maternity  homes  and  the  social  provisions  made  for  them  after 
leaving  the  homes  appeared  to  be  much  better  in  Minnesota  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania, although  the  homes  in  Minnesota  failed  to  measure  up  in  certain 
particulars  to  the  accepted  standards  of  care.  The  system  of  State  licensing 
and  supervision  of  maternity  homes  and  the  relation  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity’s medical  school  to  them  tend  toward  standardization  of  medical  prac- 
tices in  the  Minnesota  institutions.  Through  the  procedure  and  policies 
of  the  State  board  of  control  a baby  of  illegitimate  birth  is  practically 

1 A Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  No.  167,  p.  8. 

2 Ibid.  p.  10. 
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assured  of  three  months'"  nursing  by  his  mother.  This  board  endeavors 
also  to  keep  such  a baby  permanently  with  his  mother,  to  supervise  and 
help  her  after  she  leaves  the  maternity  home,  and  to  obtain  for  the  baby, 
if  possible,  his  father's  interest  and  support.  These  efforts  of  the  board 
are  contributing  to  improved  physical  care  for  both  mothers  and  babies 
and  a better  social  policy  in  dealing  with  them.”1 

An  Act  for  the  Licensing  of  Maternity  Homes  or  Hospitals 

In  viewr  of  these  facts  your  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  system  of  inspection  of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  as  now 
defined,  should  be  combined  wdth  the  older  principle  of  licensing  of  all 
such  places.  Thus  the  Department  would  be  enabled  to  enforce  its  require- 
ments upon  an  institution  to  improve  its  service.  Moreover,  the  responsi- 
bility would  be  put  squarely  upon  those  who  maintain  such  institutions  to 
notify  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  set  in  motion  State  supervision 
and  inspection. 

Your  Commission  offers  the  following  measure: 

AN  ACT 

Regulating  maternity  homes  or  hospitals;  providing  for  the  licensing  and 
supervision  thereof  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare;  fixing  penal- 
ties and  placing  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  certain  facts  on  the  person 
prosecuted. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  term  “Maternity 
Home  or  Hospital”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  mean  any  house,  home  or 
place  in  which,  within  a period  of  six  months,  any  person,  agency,  associa- 
tion or  organization  whatsoever,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  receives 
for  care  or  treatment,  during  pregnancy  or  during  or  immediately  after 
parturition,  more  than  one  w oman,  except  women  related  to  such  person  by 
blood  or  marriage  w ithin  the  second  degree. 

Section  2.  MAINTENANCE  OF,  WITHOUT  LICENSE,  PRO- 
HIBITED. No  person  or  persons  and  no  agency,  association  or  organiza- 
tion whatsoever,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  shall  maintain,  operate 
or  conduct  any  maternity  home  or  hospital  without  having  a license  there- 
for issued  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  3.  APPLICATION  FOR  LICENSE.  Any  person  or  persons 
or  any  agency,  association  or  organization  desiring  to  secure  a license  for 
maintaining,  operating  or  conducting  a maternity  home  or  hospital  shall 
make  application  therefor  to  the  said  Department  of  Welfare  upon  blanks 
to  be  furnished  by  the  said  Department. 

Section  4.  ISSUANCE  OF  LICENSE.  The  Department  of  Welfare 
shall,  when  satisfied  that  the  applicant  or  applicants  for  such  license  are 
proper  persons  and  that  the  place  sought  to  be  used  as  a maternity  home 
or  hospital  is  a fit  and  suitable  place  for  such  purpose  and  is  properly 
equipped  therefor  and  when  all  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  department  have  been  complied  with,  issue  such 
license  and  keep  a record  thereof  and  of  the  application  therefor. 

JA  Study  of  Maternity  Homes  in  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
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Section  5.  TERM  AND  CONTENTS  OF  LICENSE.  All  licenses 
granted  by  the  department  shall  be  for  a period  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
The  license  shall  state  the  name  of  the  licensee  or  licensees,  the  particular 
premises  where  such  maternity  home  or  hospital  may  be  maintained,  oper- 
ated and  conducted  and  the  number  of  mothers  and  of  infants  who  may 
be  cared  for  at  one  time. 

Section  6.  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  TO  BE  KEPT,  POSTING 
LICENSE.  No  greater  number  of  mothers  and  of  infants  than  is  author- 
ized by  the  license  therefor  shall  be  kept  at  any  one  time  in  any  maternity 
home  or  hospital,  and  when  required  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  the 
said  license  shall  be  posted  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  premises  of  the 
maternity  home  or  hospital. 

Section  7.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE  TO  ADOPT 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS.  The  Department  of  Welfare  may  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Welfare  Commission,  make  and  adopt  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  v/ith  this  act  for  the  issuance  and  renewal  of 
such  licenses,  for  the  proper  maintenance,  operation  and  conduct  of  such 
maternity  homes  or  hospitals,  for  the  effective  enforcement  thereof  and 
for  the  preservation,  filing  and  indexing  of  the  records  and  means  of  iden- 
tification of  infants  required  by  the  Act  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twent}r-five,  (Pamphlet  Laws,  three 
hundred  fifty-eight)  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  identification  of  infants 
born  in  places  where  maternity  cases  are  handled;  providing  for  the  taking 
of  finger  or  foot  prints  of  infants,  and  the  filing  of  the  same,  and  charging 
persons  in  charge  of  such  places  with  the  enforcement  thereof.” 

Section  8.  REVOCATION  OF  THE  LICENSE.  The  Department 
of  Welfare  may  revoke  such  license,  provided  the  licensee  is  violating  the 
statutes  or  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  licensing  of  maternity  homes 
or  hospitals,  three  months  after  the  Department  has  specifically  called 
the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  to  his  attention. 

Section  9.  RIGHT  TO  ENTER  AND  INSPECT  THE  PREMISES. 
The  Department  of  Welfare  and  its  duly  authorized  agents  and  the  local 
health  authorities  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  enter,  visit  and  inspect 
the  premises  of  any  maternity  home  or  hospital. 

Section  10.  RECORDS  TO  BE  KEPT  BY  LICENSEE.  Every 
licensee  of  a maternity  home  or  hospital  shall  keep  a record  in  a form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  name  and  address  of  every 
patient  received,  of  the  date  of  admission,  of  the  date  of  birth  and  name  of 
every  infant  born  therein,  of  the  date  of  discharge  of  every  patient  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  person  or  persons  if  other  than  the  parent 
or  parents  of  any  infant,  to  whose  care  said  infant  was  discharged  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Section  11.  PENALTY.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  or 
to  undergo  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

Section  12.  BURDEN  OF  PROOF.  In  any  prosecution  arising  out 
of  the  violation  of  this  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare  pertaining  to  the  maintenance,  operation  and  conduct  of  mater- 
nity homes  or  hospitals,  where  a defendant  relies  for  defense  upon  the 
relationship  of  a woman  to  himself,  he  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof 
thereof. 
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Section  13.  ACTS  REPEALED.  The  following  act  is  hereby  repealed 
absolutely : 

An  act  approved  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three  (Pamphlet  Laws,  twenty-four),  entitled  “An  act 
to  provide  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  lying-in-hospitals.” 

All  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  on  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  LAWS 

No  question  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  is  more  actively  debated  than 
that  of  the  function  and  place  of  the  juvenile  court  in  the  community 
scheme  for  taking  care  of  children  in  serious  trouble.  The  origins  of  the 
court’s  present  jurisdiction  and  practices  ramify  in  many  directions  in  the 
great  body  of  law  of  this  Commonwealth.  To  set  out  these  facts  of  law 
and  their  growth  in  as  simple  and  practicable  a way  as  possible,  your  Com- 
mission has  recently  published  a 177-page  bulletin,  “The  Legal  Founda- 
tions of  the  Jurisdiction,  Powers,  Organization  and  Procedure  of  the  Courts 
of  Pennsylvania  in  their  Handling  of  Cases  of  Juvenile  Offenders  and  of 
Dependent  and  Neglected  Children.”  Three  thousand  copies  are  being 
distributed  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  judges  and  court  officials,  child- 
caring agencies  and  interested  citizens.  It  is  hoped  thereby  to  put  before 
the  legislators  and  the  public  all  of  the  legal  material  and  some  of  the 
social  facts  pertinent  to  a discussion  of  this  question. 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  as  a reference  document  not  only  for 
discussion  of  the  phases  of  the  question  to  be  brought  up  at  this  session 
of  the  Legislature,  but  also  in  the  future  as  other  related  matters  arise. 

Four  Aspects  of  the  Powers  of  Juvenile  Courts 

The  powers  of  the  juvenile  court  fall  into  four  main  divisions.  The 
first  regards  the  court  as  an  instrument  for  dealing  with  child  offenders. 
Common  sense  as  well  as  scientific  study  of  human  behavior  has  for  a long 
time  taken  it  for  granted  that  in  the  application  of  the  theories  of  the 
criminal  law,  some  kind  of  modification  in  the  case  of  child  offenders  must 
be  made.  The  problem  has  been  to  harmonize  such  modification,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  laws  necessary  to  protect  the  community  against  serious 
acts  of  depredation  and  annoyance  by  children,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
with  those  laws  which  protect  the  person  accused  of  such  acts  from  unjust 
prosecution. 

In  very  recent  time  there  has  been  the  conception  of  dealing  with  a 
child  offender  from  a purely  parental  and  constructive  point  of  view  and 
in  such  way  as  to  prevent  if  possible  his  continuing  in  a course  of  law- 
breaking  and  trouble-making.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  community  and 
the  child  are  harmonized. 

In  the  United  States  the  legal  problems  of  making  the  necessary  modi- 
fications in  the  criminal  law  so  that  children’s  cases  could  be  handled  in 
that  constructive  way,  have  been  so  serious  that  resort  has  been  had  to 
the  theory  of  chancery  jurisdiction  as  the  kind  of  governmental  power 
exercised  in  dealing  with  these  cases.  This  theory  of  law  casts  every  child 
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offender  into  the  role  ot  being  a ward  of  the  State  and  a candidate  for  a 
possible  change  of  custody  as  a matter  of  protection  to  himself.  While 
these  theories  have  been  advanced  in  legal  treatises  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
have  become  the  basis  of  practices  within  the  juvenile  courts  themselves,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  from  the  standpoint  of  popular  understanding,  offending 
children  are  regarded  as  subjects  of  public  discipline  and  the  juvenile  court 
as  a modified  form  of  criminal  court.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the 
child  offender  as  a ward  of  the  State  in  any  sense  similar  to  that  of  wards 
in  chancery  has  not  yet  been  absorbed  into  the  thinking  of  the  mass  of 
people  of  the  community. 

The  second  division  of  the  jurisdictional  power  of  the  juvenile  court 
relates  to  its  authority  over  parents  and  other  adults  who  fail  to  support 
or  who  neglect,  mistreat,  or  abuse  children,  or  contribute  to  their  delin- 
quency. This  consists  of  the  power  to  deprive  a parent  of  custody  of  his 
child,  to  order  him  to  pay  for  the  support  of  his  child  and  to  initiate  prose- 
cutions of  any  person  who  mistreats  a child  or  who  encourages  him  to  pur- 
sue a career  of  delinquency. 

The  third  division  of  the  powers  of  the  juvenile  court  establishes  it 
as  an  agency  in  the  community  actually  to  take  care  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. It  is  largely  in  this  connection  that  the  court  in  Pennsylvania 
exercises  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  dependent  children.  As  this  phase 
of  the  court’s  work  has  developed,  it  has  passed  entirely  from  the  realm 
of  the  judicial  to  that  of  an  administrative  branch  of  the  government.  In 
the  case  of  neglected  children  the  court  has  a dual  function  (1)  to  decide 
the  question  of  custody  and  (2)  to  order  the  support  of  the  child  which 
may  be  by  the  parents  or  from  public  funds. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  juvenile  court's  powers  is  that  which  per- 
mits it  to  commit  mentally  and  physically  defective  children  to  specialized 
institutions  and  agencies  for  their  treatment  and  custody. 


The  juvenile  Court  as  a Child  Caring  Agency 

Of  these  four  kinds  of  powers  of  the  juvenile  court,  your  Commission 
regards  that  which  turns  the  juvenile  court  into  a general  child-caring 
agency  as  an  obstacle  to  its  proper  growth  and  functioning.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  first  report  of  this  Commission,  there  have  been  two  points  of  view 
in  the  United  States  on  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  juvenile  court’s 
attempting  to  perform  administrative  functions  in  the  actual  care  of  needy 
children.  Where  there  is  no  question  of  disputed  custody  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  parental  responsibility,  arrangements  for  the  care  of  a child  usually 
require  no  exercise  of  any  judicial  power.  Yet  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  present  interpreted,  it  is  considered 
a proper  activity  for  the  court  simply  to  determine  by  hearing  or  investiga- 
tion that  a child  is  in  whole  or  in  part  a charge  on  the  public,  and  then  to 
order  that  its  support  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  commissioners.  Some- 
times the  children  of  parents  able  and  willing  to  support  them  are  declared 
dependent  and  committed  to  some  custodian  with  an  order  on  the  county 
for  their  board  and  an  order  on  the  parent  to  reimburse  the  county  for  its 
outlay.  This  method  is  used  to  guarantee  that  the  private  institution  or 
agency  will  receive  board  for  the  child.  In  a large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  dependent  children  there  is  no  contest  over  the  child’s  custody,  there  is 
no  dispute  regarding  the  source  from  which  the  child’s  support  is  to  come. 
The  court  is  used  purely  as  a device  to  secure  the  payments  of  the  child’s 
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board  from  public  funds  or  to  establish  the  court  as  a collecting  agency  of 
board  from  parents. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  raised  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  court  in  the  cases  of  dependent  children  has  been  that  of  deciding 
whether  the  court  might  order  the  payment  of  these  funds  to  the  parent 
himself  either  directly  or  under  some  subterfuge  such  as  payment  to  some 
official  or  agency,  who  would  board  the  child  with  his  own  parent.  Although 
it  was  once  decided  by  the  Superior  Court 1 that  the  juvenile  court  could  not 
make  orders  for  the  support  of  children  in  their  own  homes,  such  orders 
have  been  made  and  considerable  sums  of  money  expended  in  that  way  in 
some  of  the  judicial  districts. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  juvenile  court’s  jurisdiction  in  dependency  cases, 
activities  duplicating  those  of  the  poor  directors,  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  Trustees,  and  of  the  public  subsidy  of  private  child-caring  agencies 
have  been  carried  on.  Your  Commission  regards  the  use  of  the  court’s 
jurisdiction  in  dependency  cases  as  an  element  of  confusion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a direct  and  understandable  plan  for  meeting  these  problems  in 
the  community  and  it  recommends,  therefore,  the  removal  of  the  function 
of  child  care  from  the  juvenile  court’s  jurisdiction. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  two  points  of  view  with  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  using  a court  as  a child-caring  institution  that,  where  there  are  other 
resources,  public  and  private,  which  are  recognized  and  properly  used,  there 
is  but  one  opinion — that  public  and  private  administrative  agencies  should 
care  for  the  poor  children  of  the  community  without  any  recourse  to  a 
court  of  any  kind.  It  is  only  as  other  resources  in  the  community  are 
deficient,  that  this  work  is  pushed  upon  the  juvenile  court  and  the  use  of 
the  court  for  this  purpose  is  defended. 

Dependency  and  Neglect  Cases  in  Juvenile  Courts  in  the 
Seven  Counties  Studied 

So  far  as  your  Commission  can  see,  this  use  of  the  juvenile  court  as  a 
substitute  for  poor  relief  in  its  various  forms  has  grown  up  in  the  large  and 
intricately  organized  urban  communities,  but  the  practice  does  not  prevail 
in  the  smaller  communities  to  any  great  degree.  For  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1923,  it  was  found  in  the  study  of  the  seven  counties  that  only  171 
petitions  or  complaints  alleging  either  dependency  or  neglect  or  both  came 
before  the  juvenile  courts.  This  should  be  compared  with  746  cases  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  in  courts  for  delinquency  and  incorrigibility. 

Of  these  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  30  were  disposed  of  informally. 
The  court  records  reveal  that  in  6 of  these  30  informal  cases,  investigation 
showed  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  “charge;”  9 of  the  children  were 
left  with,  or  returned  to,  parents  or  relatives,  2 others  were  sent  to  other 
juvenile  courts  where  one  or  both  parents  were  living,  and  in  the  case  of 
2 children  the  father  was  “forced”  to  buy  clothing  for  them.  Of  the 
remaining  11  cases,  2 were  placed  in  foster  homes  by  the  probation  officer, 
and  for  8 children  institutional  care  was  arranged;  one  was  turned  over  to 
a charitable  society.  So  far  as  the  records  reveal,  some  of  this  small  number 
of  children  could  have  secured  admission  to  institutions  and  their  place' 
ment  in  foster  homes  through  family  welfare  or  child-caring  organizations 
in  the  community  without  the  use  of  the  court. 

* Wolf’s  Case,  58  Super.  Ct.  200. 
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The  141  cases  of  dependent  or  neglected  children  who  had  formal 


hearings  in  the  seven  counties,  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Case  dismissed  or  child  returned  to  parents  or  relatives 28 

Child  placed  in  foster  home  or  with  agency  to  secure  foster  home 33 

Case  continued 9 

Child  returned  to  France 1 

Committed  to  institutions 70 


Of  the  70  commitments  to  institutions,  53  were  made  by  one  juvenile 
court  in  a populous  county  which  has  no  agency  which  performs  the  serv- 
ices ordinarily  carried  on  by  children's  aid  societies.  Of  these  53  children, 
36  were  committed  to  8 different  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children,  7 were  sent  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  10  were 
sent  to  two  institutions  for  delincpient  or  incorrigible  children.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  some  of  these  children  were  neglected  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term  and  others  were  defective  and  could  have  been  committed  under  the 
Mental  Health  Act. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  records  throughout  the 
seven  counties,  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  esactly  what  financial 
arrangements  were  made  for  these  dependent  and  neglected  children,  but  it 
seems  that  orders  on  the  county  commissioners  were  made  in  about  81  cases. 
In  3 cases  the  board  was  to  be  paid  to  relatives;  in  12  to  private  boarding 
homes;  in  10  to  child  placement  societies  and  in  56  to  institutions.  Deduct- 
ing the  orders  made  for  children  sent  to  institutions  for  the  delinquent  and 
the  mentally  defective,  leaves  only  62  orders  for  the  care  of  dependent  or 
neglected  children  either  with  relatives,  in  foster  homes  or  in  institutions. 

In  these  counties  there  was  a total  of  1,684  children  who  in  the  course 
of  a year  received  care  away  from  their  families.  The  sources  of  their 
support  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  AWAY 
FROM  HOME,  BY  TYPES  OF  CUSTODY,  SEVEN  COUNTIES  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  JULY  1,  1923,  TO  JUNE  30,  1924 


Cases  of  Children  Under  Care 
Away  From  Home 

Sources  of  Support 

Total  In  Custody  In  custody 

of  Institutions  of  Agencies 

Total  

.1,684 

996 

688 

Free  family  home  

396 

13 

383 

County  Commissioners  

244 

244 

• • . 

Parents  and  relatives 

, 327 

272 

55 

County  Commissioners  acting  as  Direc- 
rectors  of  the  Poor 

212 

212 

Directors  of  the  Poor 

201 

201 

... 

Institutions  1 or  agencies 

. 175 

160 

15 

County  and  State 

54 

54 

. . . 

Self  (or  wages)  

4 

1 

3 

Other  source 

12 

3 

9 

Source  not  reported 

59 

48 

11 

1 In  some  cases  publicly  supported  or  subsidized. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Commission  that  the  very  small  number  of 
real  dependency  cases  which  came  into  the  juvenile  courts  in  these  seven 
counties  which  had  an  aggregate  population  of  730,000  people  and  a total 
of  8,145  children  who  in  the  course  of  a year  had  received  some  form  of 
organized  assistance  of  a charitable  character,  indicates  that  there  is  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  these  courts  or  of  these  communities  ( 1 ) to  regard 
the  juvenile  court  as  a general  child  caring  agency,  (2)  to  build  up  its 
resources  so  that  it  could  thus  be  used  or  (3)  for  the  courts  to  accept  cases 
which  present  no  problems  other  than  the  securing  of  support  from  the 
public. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  using  the  juvenile  court  as  a resource  for 
the  support  of  children  is  that  it  soon  comes  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a 
public  charity  where  people  can  go  to  get  relief.  It  is  not  reserved  for 
homeless  children  whose  custody  cannot  be  established. 

Even  among  the  few  dependent  and  neglected  children  who  were  com- 
ing into  the  courts  of  the  seven  counties,  a large  proportion  were  coming 
directly  from  homes  and  parents  to  the  court.  The  171  cases  came  from 
the  following  family  conditions : 34  from  a parental  home  with  both 

parents,  37  from  parental  home  with  mother,  34  from  parental  home  with 
father,  8 from  step-parental  home,  22  from  homes  of  relatives,  2 from 
adoptive  homes,  8 from  foster  homes,  6 from  boarding  homes,  6 from  insti- 
tutions, 1 from  place  of  employment  and  13  from  sources  not  reported. 
Thus  135  came  from  homes  with  one  or  both  parents  or  from  the  homes 
of  relatives. 

Dependent  Children  in  the  Alleghany  County  Juvenile  Court 

In  order  to  have  a somewhat  detailed  picture  of  the  dependency  and 
neglect  cases  passing  through  the  Allegheny  County  Court  for  the  period 
of  a year,  your  Commission  made  a special  study  of  the  records  of  that 
court  for  1924.  The  results  of  that  study  are  given  as  Appendix  II  of  this 
report.  Its  findings  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  general  designation  of  “dependent”  has  become  a blanket 
term  to  cover  children  in  all  sorts  of  situations  and  with  various  handi- 
caps which  could  better  be  classified  under  other  designations,  i.  e. 
mental  defective,  neglected,  wayward  and  delinquent. 

2.  The  court’s  jurisdiction  in  dependency  cases  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  and  development  as  a part  of  the  court,  of  an  elaborate 
child  caring  department  which  supervises  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
children  placed  by  it  in  foster  homes.  This  is  in  itself  a heavy  respon- 
sibility which  should  not  be  attached  to  the  office  of  a judge. 

3.  As  a consequence  the  court  has  become  a general  child  caring 
organization  to  which  a large  number  of  other  agencies  in  the  county 
shift  cases  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 

4.  Judicial  and  administrative  functions  in  the  community  are 
thoroughly  confused  in  the  sense  that  many  children  are  brought  to 
court  purely  for  purposes  of  securing  their  support  from  public  funds. 

5.  The  social  problems  which  the  court  handles  are  largely  those 
of  supervising  families  in  the  detailed  process  of  rearing  and  educating 
their  children.  This  is  a service  of  education  and  assistance  in  no 
sense  judicial  in  character  which  can  better  be  done  under  an  adminis- 
trative department  with  an  occasional  invoking  of  the  court  when  real 
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judicial  questions  involving  the  custody  of  children  or  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  for  support  arise. 

It  seems  to  your  Commission  that  there  must  be  established  in  each 
county,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  administrative  machinery,  public 
and  private,  which  will  care  for  children  whose  parents  cannot  or  will  not 
provide  for  them.  To  manage  such  service  is  a technical  and  highly  respon- 
sible administrative  task.  When  it  is  in  operation  it  should  be  used  by  the 
court  as  the  resource  for  the  care  of  children  whom  it  must  take  from  their 
parents.  In  other  words,  instead  of  the  court’s  being  forced  to  create  its 
own  child  caring  machinery  which  is  then  used  by  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
agencies  of  the  community  for  their  cases,  the  community  should  develop 
a child  caring  program  which  the  court  could  use  as  occasion  arises. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 

It  seems  clear  to  your  Commission  that  the  test  in  assigning  any  class 
of  cases  to  the  juvenile  court  is  whether  they  involve  the  task  of  fixing 
the  child’s  custody.  In  view  of  this  and  of  all  the  facts  which  it  has  gathered 
your  Commission  recommends  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  courts 
in  Pennsylvania  should  be  confined  to  three  classes  of  children,  the  delin- 
quent, the  wayward  and  the  neglected.  The  court  has  acquired  by  other 
acts  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  commitment  of  crippled  children  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  commitment  of  mental  defectives. 

In  drafting  the  amendments  necessary  to  make  this  fundamental 
change  in  the  juvenile  court’s  powers,  your  Commission  also  took  occasion 
to  make  a few  minor  but  obviously  beneficial  changes.  They  are  intended 
only  to  be  clearer  enunciations  of  principles  long  since  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s juvenile  court  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  care  of 
child  offenders.  They  provide  that : 

1.  In  Quarter  Sessions  Courts  which  have  more  than  one  judge, 
the  juvenile  court  work  shall  be  assigned  to  one  judge  for  at  least  a 
year. 

2.  The  prohibition  against  keeping  children  in  jails  and  lock-ups 
is  strengthened. 

3.  The  juvenile  court  judge  may  order  preliminary  investigations 
and  physical  and  mental  examinations  before  the  hearing  of  the  child’s 
case. 

Each  of  these  has  become  a matter  of  practice  in  some  places  and  will 
not  be  a very  drastic  change  to  effect  in  any  judicial  district. 

The  draft  of  the  amending  act  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT 

Amending  sections  one,  two,  six,  seven,  nine  and  ten  and  repealing  section 
five  of  an  act  approved  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four)  entitled  “An  act  defining  the  powers  of  the  several  courts  of  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peace,  within  this  Commonwealth,  with  reference  to 
the  care,  treatment,  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible 
and  delinquent  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  providing 
for  the  means  in  which  such  power  may  be  exercised”  as  amended,  bv 
requiring  one  judge  of  each  such  court  to  be  assigned  to  the  juvenile 
court  for  a period  of  one  year;  limiting  the  jurisdiction  thereof  under 
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this  act  to  delinquent,  wayward  and  neglected  children  under  sixteen 

years  of  age;  and  regulating  the  transportation  and  confinement  of 

children  affected  by  this  act. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  section  one  of  the  act 
approved  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two  hundred  and  seventy-four)  entitled  “An  act 
defining  the  powers  of  the  several  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
within  this  Commonwealth,  with  reference  to  the  care,  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible  and  delinquent  children,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  providing  for  the  means  in  which  such  power 
may  be  exercised,”  as  amended  by  section  one  of  the  act  approved  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight)  entitled  “An  act  amending 
sections  one,  two,  and  eleven  of  an  act,  approved  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four),  entitled  ‘An  act  defining  the  powers  of  the  several  courts 
of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  within  this  Commonwealth,  with  reference 
to  the  care,  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible  and 
delinquent  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  providing  for  the 
means  in  which  such  power  may  be  exercised;’  providing  that  the  juvenile 
courts  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency”  is  hereby  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace,  within  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  have  and 
possess  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  proceedings  affecting  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  [dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible,  and  delinquent 
children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act 
the  words  “dependent  child”  and  “neglected  child”  shall  mean  any  child 
who  is  destitute,  homeless,  abandoned,  or  dependent  upon  the  public  for 
support,  or  who  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship.  The  words 
“incorrigible  children”  shall  mean  any  child  who  is  charged  by  its  parent 
or  guardian  with  being  unmanageable.  The  words  “delinquent  child”  shall 
mean  any  child,  including  such  as  have  heretofore  been  designated  “incor- 
rigible children”  who  may  be  charged  with  the  violation  of  any  law  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  the  ordinance  of  any  city,  borough,  or  township]  delin- 
quent, wayward  and  neglected  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  words  “ delinquent  child”  shall  mean  any 
child  who  is  charged  with  the  violation  of  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth, 
or  the  ordinance  of  any  city,  borough  or  township.  The  words  “ vmyward 
child”  shall  mean  any  child  charged  by  its  parent  or  guardian  with  being 
unmanageable.  The  words  “neglected  child”  shall  mean  any  child  who  has 
not  proper  parental  care  and  guardianship. 

The  powers  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  as  provided 
for  in  this  act,  [may  be  exercised  by  any  one  or  more  judges  of  such  court 
who  may  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  at  a session  of  said  court,  which] 
shall,  when  there  is  more  than  one  fudge  thereof,  be  exercised  by  one  of 
such  fudges  assigned  for  the  purpose  by  the  president  fudge  of  said  court. 
Said  fudge  shall  sit  for  the  period  of  at  least  one  year  unless  prevented  by 
illness. 
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The  said  court  shall  be  known  as  the  juvenile  court;  and  all  sessions 
of  such  juvenile  court  shall  be  held  separate  and  apart  from  any  session  of 
the  court  held  for  the  purpose  of  its  general  criminal  or  other  business,  and 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  such  juvenile  court  shall  be  kept  in  a 
docket  separate  from  all  other  proceedings  of  said  court. 

Section  2.  That  section  two  of  the  said  act  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four),  as  amended  by  section  two  of  the  said  act 
approved  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  (Pamphlet  Laws  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  2.  The  powers  of  the  court  may  be  exercised : 

1.  Upon  the  petition  of  any  citizen  resident  of  the  county  setting  forth 
that  a child  is  [neglected,  dependent,  or  delinquent]  delinquent  or  that  it  is 
neglected  and  is  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  court  or  upon  the 
petition  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  setting  forth  that  the  child  is  wayward 
and  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  court. 

2.  Whenever  any  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  commit  a child 
arrested  for  any  indictable  offense  other  than  murder,  or  for  the  violation 
of  any  other  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  or  the  ordinance  of  any  city,  bor- 
ough, or  township. 

Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition  as  above  set  forth  or  whenever  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  has  attached  by  the  commitment  of  a child  by  any 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  holding 
said  juvenile  court  to  make  all  necessary  orders  for  compelling  the  produc- 
tion of  such  child  and  the  attendance  of  the  parents  and  all  persons  having 
the  custody  or  control  of  the  child  or  with  whom  the  child  may  be  and  for 
investigating  all  conditions  pertaining  to  the  child's  physical  and  mental 
health  and  to  his  family  or  other  custodians.  And  pending  the  final  dis- 
position of  any  case,  the  child  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court, 
and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  control  of  its  parents  or  the  person 
having  it  in  charge,  or  the  probation  officer,  or  may  be  kept  in  some  place 
provided  by  the  state  or  county  authorities,  or  by  any  association  having 
for  one  of  its  objects  the  care  of  delinquent  or  neglected  children,  as  the 
court  may  order. 

Section  3.  That  section  six  of  the  said  act  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four),  as  last  amended  by  the  act  approved  the  twelfth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  (Pamphlet  Laws 
four  hundred  and  forty-five)  entitled  “An  act  to  further  amend  the  sixth 
section  of  an  Act,  approved  April  twenty-third,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three,  entitled  ‘An  act  defining  the  powers  of  the  several 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  within  this  Commonwealth,  with 
reference  to  the  care,  treatment,  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  incor- 
rigible and  delinquent  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  means  in  which  such  power  may  be  exercised,’  as  amended  by 
providing  that  the  court  may  direct  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  placing 
or  replacing  such  child  shall  be  paid  by  the  proper  county”  is  hereby  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6.  In  the  case  of  a delinquent,  [dependent]  wayward  or  neg- 
lected [or  incorrigible]  child  the  court  may  continue  the  hearing  from 
time  to  time  and  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  a 
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probation  officer  duly  appointed  by  the  court,  and  may  allow  said  child  to 
remain  in  its  own  home,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  probation  officer, — 
such  child  to  report  to  the  probation  officer  as  often  as  may  be  required,  and 
subject  to  be  returned  to  the  court  for  further  proceedings  whenever  such 
action  may  appear  to  be  necessary;  or  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to 
the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  probation  officer,  to  be  placed  in  a suitable 
family  home,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  such  probation  officer ; or  it  may 
authorize  the  said  probation  officer  to  board  out  the  said  child  in  some 
suitable  family  home,  [in  case  provision  is  made  by  voluntary  contribution 
or  otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  such  child ; or  may  direct  that 
the  payment  of  the  board  of  such  child  be  made  by  the  proper  county,  until 
a suitable  provision  may  be  made  for  the  child  in  a home  without  such  pay- 
ment;] or  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to  a suitable  institution  for  the 
care  of  delinquent  children,  or  to  any  society,  duly  incorporated,  having  for 
one  of  its  objects  the  protection  of  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren. In  any  case  of  the  commitment  of  a [dependent,  neglected,  incorrigi- 
ble, or]  delinquent,  wayward  or  neglected  child  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  court  committing  such  child  may  order  and  direct  that  the  board 
and  clothing  of,  and  necessary  medical  and  surgical  attendance  upon,  and 
the  care  of,  such  child,  and  its  maintenance  generally,  and  the  necessary 
expense  of  placing  or  replacing  such  child,  shall  lie  paid  by  the  proper 
county  and  may  fix  the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  for  such  board  and 
clothing. 

Section  4.  That  section  seven  of  the  said  act  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  7.  No  child,  pending  a hearing  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  held  in  confinement  in  any  county  or  other  jail,  police  station, 
or  in  any  institution  [to  which  adult  convicts  are  sentenced]  in  which  adult 
persons  charged  with  having  committed  crime  are  detained  or  to  which 
they  are  sentenced  and  no  child  shall  he  transported  after  arrest  or  at  any 
time  pending  his  hearing  or  after  disposition  has  been  made  in  his  case  in 
any  patrol  wagon,  police  van  or  other  vehicle  habitually  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  adult  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime.  If  any  child 
is  held  in  any  jail,  lock-up,  police  station  or  in  any  institution  in  which 
adult  persons  charged  with  having  committed  crime  are  detained  or  to  which 
they  are  sentenced,  it  shall  be  deemed  that  said  child  is  unlawfully  held  in 
restraint,  and  may  be  freed  therefrom  on  hearing  secured  on  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  sued  out  by  any  citizen. 

Section  5.  That  section  nine  of  the  said  act  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  9.  The  court  in  making  all  orders  for  the  commitment  of  chil- 
dren shall  place  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  care  and  custody  of  persons 
having  the  same  religious  belief  as  the  parents  of  the  child  or  with  some 
association  which  is  controlled  by  persons  of  such  religious  belief  and  shall, 
so  far  as  possible,  provide,  in  making  orders  for  commitment  that  the  care, 
custody  and  discipline  of  the  child  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  which 
should  be  given  by  its  parents.  In  all  cases  where  it  can  properly  be  done 
the  child  shall  be  placed  in  an  approved  family  home  [and  become  a member 
of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise]. 
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Section  6.  That  section  ten  of  the  said  act  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  10.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  the  custody  of  any  de- 
linquent or  wayivard  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  any  institution 
of  correction  or  reformation,  unless  after  the  care  and  oversight  given  such 
child  under  the  probation  system  provided  for  by  this  act,  the  court  finds 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  require 
such  commitment ; and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  the  custody  of  any 
neglected  [or  dependent]  child  [who  is  delinquent]  to  any  institution  of 
correction  or  reformation  in  which  delinquent  children  are  received  [nor 
shall  any  delinquent  child  be  committed  to  any  institutions  in  which 
dependent  or  neglected  children  are  received] . 

Section  7.  That  section  five  of  the  said  act  approved  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four)  entitled  “An  act  defining  the  powers  of  the 
several  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  within  this  Commonwealth, 
with  reference  to  the  care,  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected, 
incorrigible  and  delinquent  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
providing  for  the  means  in  which  such  power  may  be  exercised”  is  hereby 
repealed  absolutely. 

All  other  acts  of  Assembly  or  parts  thereof  that  are  in  any  way  in 
conflict  or  inconsistent  with  this  act  or  any  part  thereof  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 


BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OF  CARE  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  NEED  OF  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  selection  of  the  subjects  and  the  formulation  of  the  measures 
submitted  above,  your  Commission  has  been  guided  by  its  announced  policy 
to  direct  attention  during  this  biennium  to  the  problems  of  the  care  of 
dependent  children.  The  removal  of  the  jurisdiction  in  dependency  cases 
from  the  juvenile  court  looks  toward  the  concentration  of  public  care  of 
needy  children  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative  branch  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  measures  for  the  control  of  child  placement  and  for  the 
licensing  of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  seek  to  control  irresponsible  and 
low  standard  agencies  in  their  dealings  with  needy  mothers  and  children. 
The  abolition  of  indenture  means  the  removal  from  the  law  of  a recognized 
arrangement  by  which  an  unfortunate  child  could  be  made  into  a servant. 

Your  Commission  wishes  to  point  out  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  must 
be  devised,  probably  out  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  directors  of  the 
poor,  something  in  the  nature  of  a county  department  of  welfare  or  social 
service  to  which  can  be  delegated  the  public  functions  of  the  care  of  needy 
children  away  from  their  parents.  This  is  the  next  important  task  in  pro- 
viding the  care  which  the  people  of  our  State  undoubtedly  want  for  the 
children  who  become  public  wards. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PROVISIONS  FOR  LICENSING,  CERTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL 
OF  INCORPORATION  OF  CHILD  CARING  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK: 

(Consolidated  Laws  1909.  Annual  Session  Laws  through  1924.) 

Regulatory  Authority 

State  Board  of  Charities 

Agencies  and  institutions  subject  to  inspection 

Placing  agencies. — (Only  authorized  agencies  may  place  out 
or  board  out  children.  This,  however,  does  not  restrict  or  limit 
the  right  of  parent  or  relative  within  the  2nd  degree).  An 
“authorized  agency'’  is  defined  as  an  agency,  association,  corpora- 
tion, institution,  society  or  other  organization  which  is : (1)  incor- 
porated or  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state;  (2)  has  its  place 
of  business  or  plant  within  the  State;  (3)  is  approved,  visited, 
inspected,  and  supervised  by  the  Board  or  submits  and  consents 
to  such  inspection  and  approval.  St.  Char.  Law  sec.  300  as 
amended  by  Laws  1924  ch.  437. 

Incorporation 

The  board  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  organization  and 
incorporation  of  all  institutions  of  a charitable,  eleemosynary,  cor- 
rectional, or  reformatory  character  which  are  or  shall  be  subject 
to  its  supervision  and  inspection.  (St.  Char.  Law  sec.  9.) 

Certification ; licensing 

The  board  is  authorized  to  license  agencies  to  place  or  board 
out  children.  A license  shall  not  be  required  for  an  authorized 
agency  incorporated  and  empowered  by  law  to  care  for,  place 
out  or  board  out  children.  The  board  may  revoke  any  license  it 
has  issued  after  notice  and  hearing.  (St.  Char.  Law  sec.  303  as 
amended  by  1924  ch.  437.) 

Rules  and  regulations  prescribed 

The  board  is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  St.  Char.  Law  sec.  311  as 
amended  by  1924  ch.  437.) 

Records  to  be  kept 

Every  charitable,  eleemosynary,  reformatory  or  correctional 
institution,  public  or  private,  for  the  reception  of  children,  and 
every  agency,  association,  corporation,  institution,  society  or  other 
organization  which  receives  or  places  out  children  (whether  or  not 
in  receipt  of  public  funds)  shall  keep  a record  of  every  child 
showing  how,  by  whom  and  for  what  reason  the  child  came  into 
its  custody  and  also  showing  the  name,  sex,  date  and  place  of 
birth ; name,  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  parents ; if  unknown, 
name  and  residence  of  person  having  custody  of  child;  religious 
faith  of  parents;  name  and  address  of  person  or  agency  in  whose 
custody  or  control  child  is  placed;  religious  faith  and  occupation 
of  head  of  family  with  which  placed  and  relationship,  if  any.  to 
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child ; in  case  of  death  of  child  the  date  and  cause ; any  subsequent 
disposition  or  change  in  custody  or  control;  in  case  of  adoption 
the  name  and  title  of  judge  or  surrogate  making  the  order;  reason 
for  any  act  performed  in  reference  to  child ; any  further  informa- 
tion required  by  board.  (St.  Char.  Law,  sec.  301  as  amended  by 
1924  ch.  437.) 

Reports  required 

The  records  of  such  agencies  shall  be  open  to  inspection  of  the 
board.  They  are  also  required  to  report  to  the  board  on  blanks 
provided  bv  it.  (St.  Char.  Law,  sec.  301  as  amended  by  1924, 
ch.  437.) 

Penalties 

The  board  may  after  notice  and  hearing  revoke  any  license 
it  has  issued.  Appeal  lies  to  court  from  decision  of  the  board. 
(St.  Char.  Law  sec.  314  amended  1924  ch.  437.) 

ILLINOIS : 

(Burd’s  Bevised  Statutes  1921;  Session  Laws  1923,  1925) 

Regulatory  Authority 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Agencies  and  Institutions  Subject  to  Regulation 

1.  Children’s  home-finding  associations  and  orphanages  whose 
purpose  is  caring  for  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children. 
(Ch.  23  Secs.  5 (4)  11  and  18m;  Act  of  June  11,  1912,  p.  66, 
Secs.  4 and  30.) 

2.  Associations  receiving  children  under  the  juvenile  court 
act.  (Ch.  23,  Secs.  181,  182,  186:  Act  of  April  21,  1899,  p.  131, 
Secs.  14  and  18;  1901,  p.  144.) 

3.  Associations  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for 
dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  children;  also  individuals  plac- 
ing out  children  not  their  own ; also  public  officials  including  cir- 
cuit and  county  judges,  county  supervisors,  overseers  of  the  poor 
who  place  any  child  in  any  family  home.  (Ch.  23,  Secs.  254  and 
260:  Act  of  May  13,  1905,  p.  34,  Secs.  1 and  7,  (Sec.  1 amended 
by  Act  of  June  25,  1923,  p.  170,  Sec.  60).) 

4.  Every  person  or  association  engaged  in  the  business  of 
caring  for,  or  placing  in  homes  any  dependent,  neglected,  truant, 
or  delinquent  child  under  18  years  of  age  committed  to  its  care 
by  court  order  or  surrendered  thereto  by  parent  or  person  having 
right  to  control.  (Ch.  23,  Secs.  263-266:  Act  of  May  13,  1905, 

p.  86.) 

(Note:  The  numbers  given  below  indicate  to  which  of  these  four 
groups  the  various  duties,  powers  and  penalties  attach.) 

Incorporation 

1.  Incorporated  by  Secretary  of  State  upon  recommendation 
of  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

2.  A certificate  of  approval  of  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare is  required  before  the  Secretary  of  State  may  issue  articles 
of  incorporation  to  an  association  having  as  an  object  the  care  and 
disposal  of  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children,  such 
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approval  showing  that  the  incorporators  are  reputable  and  respon- 
sible persons,  that  the  work  is  needed,  and  the  incorporation  is 
desirable  for  the  public  good.  Amendments  also  require  such 

approval. 

Certification  ; licensing 

1.  Licensed  by  department  after  examining  into  merits  and 
fitness.  May  revoke  license  it  has  issued. 

2.  Annual  certification. — All  associations  receiving  children 
under  the  juvenile  court  act  must  obtain  a certificate  from  the 
department  annually  authorizing  the  work  and  no  child  may  be 
committed  to  one  not  in  receipt  of  a certificate  within  the  pre- 
ceding 15  months. 

Investigation;  inspection 

1.  The  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and 
investigating. 

2.  Annual  certification. — All  associations  receiving  children 
under  the  juvenile  court  act  are  subject  to  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  department  which  shall  pass  annually  upon  their 
fitness,  issuing  a certificate  to  those  found  satisfactory. 

3.  They  are  also  subject  to  visitation  of  a county  board  of 
visitation  appointed  by  the  judge,  reporting  to  the  court  and 
making  annual  report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

4.  Upon  application  of  the  managers  of  such  an  association 
or  institution  engaging  in  child  placing  it  may  be  visited  and 
inspected  by  the  department. 

Rules  and  regulations  prescribed 

1.  Department  may  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  execution 
of  its  powers. 

Records  to  be  kept 

3.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  keep  a complete 
record  of  all  placed-out  children  reported  to  it  in  accordance  with 
law.  This  is  not  a public  record. 

4.  Must  keep  a record  of  each  child  giving  name,  sex,  and 
age  of  child ; date  of  surrender  or  commitment ; name,  address, 
and  occupation  of  parent  or  person  from  whom  received ; names, 
ages,  and  addresses  of  brothers  and  sisters ; names,  addresses  and 
occupations  of  persons  with  whom  placed  or  replaced. 

Reports  required 

3.  Must  report  quarterly  to  the  department  upon  blanks  fur- 
nished by  it,  giving  name,  age,  and  sex  of  every  child  placed  or 
replaced  by  it,  together  with  name  and  address  of  family  with 
which  placed. 

Penalties 

1.  To  conduct  such  an  association  without  a license  is  pun- 
ishable by  fine  of  from  $50  to  $1,000. 

3.  Failure  to  report  as  required  constitutes  a misdemeanor. 

4.  Violation  of  anv  provision  of  Act  is  punishable  by  fine  of 
$20  to  $200. 
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CALIFORNIA : 


Session  Laws  through  1925 

Regulatory  Authority 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
(1925  ch.  18  adding  secs.  2330-2346  to  the  Political  Code) 

Agencies  and  Institutions  Subject  to  Regulation 

Child-caring  and  placing. — Person,  association  or  corporation 
caring  for  or  placing  children  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age. 

Certification;  licensing 

Licensed  annually  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  by 
an  inspection  service  approved  and  accredited  by  that  Department. 
License  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  issuing  agency  after 
notice  and  hearing.  May  not  be  transferred  without  consent  of 
issuing  agency. 

Investigation ; inspection 

Subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  department. 

Minimum  requirements 

Department  to  prescribe  conditions  upon  Avhich  permits  may 
be  issued. 

Rules  and  regulations  prescribed 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  such  agencies 
promulgated  by  department. 

Records  to  be  kept 

Licensee  shall  keep  a register  of  each  child  in  which  must  be 
entered  certain  prescribed  information. 

Reports  required 

Must  notify  State  hoard  within  48  hours  of  any  deaths  or 
changes  in  personnel. 

Penalties 

To  operate  without  a license  constitutes  a misdemeanor. 
License  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  issuing  agency  after 
notice  and  hearing. 


OHIO: 

Regulatory  Authority 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

General  Code  1920  (Page's  Edition) ; Session  Laws  1921,  1923. 

Agencies  and  Institutions  Subject  to  Regulation 

Public,  semi-public,  and  private  benevolent  or  correctional 
institutions,  corporations  and  associations  which  receive  or  desire 
to  receive  and  care  for  children  or  place  them  in  family  homes. 
(Sec.  1352-1.) 

The  terms  “institution”  and  “association”  include  incorpo- 
rated and  unincorporated  organization,  society,  association,  or 
agency,  and  also  any  individual  who  for  hire,  gain  or  reward 
receives  or  cares  for  children  not  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
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riage;  also  any  person  who  becomes  a party  to  the  placing  of 
children  in  foster  homes  (except  when  regularly  employed  by  a 
court  or  a certified  institution  or  association,  or  a person  related 
to  the  child  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  his  guardian.  Sec.  1352-6.) 

Incorporation 

The  approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  required 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  may  issue  articles  of  incorporation 
to  an  agency  to  engage  in  the  business  of  caring  for  or  placing 
out  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  department 
basing  its  approval  upon  the  character  of  the  incorporators,  the 
need  for  the  work,  and  whether  it  is  for  the  public  good.  Amend- 
ments must  also  be  so  approved  and  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
association  is  performing  in  good  faith  the  work  undertaken  by 
it.  (Sec.  1352-2.) 

Certification ; licensing 

Annual  certification. — Must  obtain  a certificate  from  the 
department  annually  authorizing  their  work.  To  operate  with- 
out a certificate  constitutes  a misdemeanor.  (Sec.  1352-1.) 

Investigation ; inspection 

The  department  is  required  to  pass  annually  upon  the  fitness 
of  every  institution  or  association  that  receives  and  cares  for 
children  or  places  them  in  family  homes  and  to  require  reports 
from  them,  issuing  a certificate  to  those  which  may  continue  in 
the  -work ; to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  these  agencies  care 
for  and  dispose  of  their  wards;  and  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
any  which  desire  to  incorporate  for  the  care  or  placing  of  children. 
(Secs.  1352,  1352-1  and  1352-2.) 

Minimum  requirements 

Determined  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Records  to  be  Icept 

Such  as  the  department  requires.  (See.  1352.) 

Eecords  of  children  under  two  years  of  age.  All  agencies 
are  required  to  keep  separate  records  of  children  under  two  years 
of  age  which  shall  include  a copy  of  the  birth  certificate  and 
information  concerning  the  social,  mental,  and  medical  history  of 
the  child,  which  will  aid  in  an  intelligent  disposition  of  the  child  if 
that  becomes  necessary  because  of  failure  of  parents  or  guardian  to 
resume  custody.  (Sec.  1352-13  (added  April  20,  1923,  p.  266).) 

Reports  required 

Annual  report  to  department  showing  condition,  manage- 
ment, competency  to  care  for  children,  system  of  visitation  for 
those  placed  in  private  homes,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  depart- 
ment requires.  The  department  may  prescribe  forms  for  reports. 
(Secs.  1352;  1352-1.) 

Penalties 

To  engage  in  child-caring  or  placing  work  unless  certified  is 
subject  to  fine  of  from  $5  to  $500.  (Sec.  1352-1.) 
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ALABAMA : 

(Code  1923) 

Regulatory  Authority 

Child  Welfare  Department 

Agencies  and  Institutions  Subject  to  Regulation 

All  state,  county,  municipal,  and  other  institutions,  public  or 
private,  receiving,  placing  or  caring  for  dependent,  neglected  or 
delinquent  minor  children.  (Sec.  104.) 

Every  agency,  public,  semi-public,  or  private  which  engages 
in  the  business,  for  gain  or  otherwise,  of  receiving  and  caring  for 
children  or  placing  or  boarding  them  in  private  homes.  (Sec.  117.) 

The  term  “agency”  includes  individuals,  partnerships,  volun- 
tary associations,  and  corporations.  (Sec.  120.) 

Certification ; licensing 

All  except  those  under  State  ownership  and  control  must  be 
licensed  annually  by  the  department.  (Secs.  113,  117,  119.) 

Investigation ; inspection 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  department  to  pass  annually  upon  the 
fitness.  Secs.  104,  111,  117.) 

Are  also  subject  to  visitation  and  inspection  of  county  board 
of  health  as  well  as  by  the  department.  (Secs.  104,  111,  119.) 

Minimum  requirements 

The  Department  may  prescribe  reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  conduct  of  such  institutions  and  agencies,  and  none 
may  be  licensed  which  cannot  give  satisfactory  assurance  on  the 
following  points : ( 1 ) present  need  for  the  institution  or  agency ; 
(2)  good  character  and  intentions  of  applicants;  (3)  adequately 
financed;  (4)  employment  of  capable,  trained,  or  experienced 
workers;  (5)  methods  used  and  disposition  made  of  children  in 
accord  with  the  welfare  of  society;  (6)  probability  of  permanence. 
(Sec.  113.) 

Rules  and  regulations  prescribed 

Department  may  prescribe. 

Records  to  be  kept 

Shall  keep  records  as  required  by  department  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  capacity  and  adequacy  of  facilities,  manner  or  char- 
acter of  care  given  children,  former  addresses  and  social  status  of 
children,  how  and  from  whom  received,  how  and  to  whom  dis- 
missed, extent  and  source  of  income,  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
such  other  facts  as  may  be  reasonably  helpful  to  the  State  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  such  children  in  the  State  and  in  working 
out  a general  program  for  their  care  and  protection.  (Sec.  111.) 

Shall  keep  a record  of  every  child  received  giving  name,  age, 
present  and  former  residence,  names,  former  residences,  occupa- 
tions and  character,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  parents;  date  of 
reception,  placing  out  or  adoption,  together  with  name  and  resi- 
dence of  person  with  whom  placed ; date  and  cause  of  cancellation 
of  any  contract  or  of  removal  to  another  home,  and  a brief  history 
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of  child  until  he  becomes  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  is  legally 
adopted.  (Sec.  121.) 

Reports  required 

Every  such  agency  shall  report  annually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  department  may  require  showing  condition,  man- 
agement and  competency  to  care  adequately  for  children  in  their 
care,  the  system  of  visitation  employed  for  those  placed  in  private 
homes  and  such  other  facts  as  the  department  requires.  (Sec. 
118.) 

The  department  to  furnish  forms  for  reports.  Secs.  Ill  and 

122.) 

Penalties 

To  refuse  or  fail  to  make  report  as  required  constitutes  a 
misdemeanor.  (Sec.  3561.) 

To  conduct  without  license  constitutes  a misdemeanor.  (Sec. 
3563.) 

License  may  be  revoked  for  failure  to  comply  with  standards 
prescribed  by  law  or  regulation.  (Sec.  114.) 
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APPENDIX  II 


CASES  OF  DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT 

It  was  so  greatly  emphasized  to  your  Commission  that  the  Allegheny 
County  Juvenile  Court  was  carrying  at  the  expense  of  the  county  such  a 
huge  number  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  its  home  finding 
department  at  hoard  in  family  homes,  that  a special  inquiry  was  made  of 
a year’s  intake  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  by  that  court. 

Where  careful  surveys  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  numbers 
of  children  who  receive  assistance  in  the  course  of  a year  from  the  chari- 
table resources  of  the  community,  it  has  been  found  that  the  number 
amounts  to  a little  over  3 per  cent  of  the  population  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years.  In  large  cities  the  percentage  is  usually  higher.  If,  however, 
it  is  estimated  that  but  3 per  cent  of  Allegheny  County’s  398,156  children 
under  sixteen1  are  thus  dependent,  the  number  amounts  to  about  12,000 
children.  It  is  against  that  background  that  all  schemes  for  caring  for 
dependent  children  should  be  viewed. 

Total  Number  of  Dependency  and  Neglect  Cases  in  Court 

The  numbers  for  a series  of  years  of  all  cases  in  the  Allegheny  County 
Juvenile  Court  show  the  relative  size  of  the  various  classes  of  cases  handled 
by  it: 


CASES  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT 
FROM  1914  TO  1926 


Delinquent 
Boys  Girls 

Dependent 
Boys  Girls 

Neg 

Boys 

lected 

Girls 

Dependent 
and  Neglected 
Boys  Girls 

1914 

995 

203 

117 

126 

4 

86 

109 

1915 

892 

234 

91 

107 

12 

16 

101 

126 

1916 

694 

167 

63 

67 

11 

22 

87 

103 

1917 

863 

173 

70 

66 

57 

61 

52 

76 

1918 

...  1 ,079 

162 

82 

92 

46 

66 

116 

95 

1919 

965 

169 

115 

125 

82 

111 

95 

84 

1920 

. . . 890 

179 

108 

99 

111 

117 

47 

68 

1921 

. . . 1,061 

247 

227 

158 

120 

154 

118 

122 

1922 

806 

215 

240 

209 

83 

101 

133 

135 

1923 

. . . 902 

225 

144 

149 

92 

94 

123 

132 

1924 

932 

234 

196 

156 

85 

101 

115 

102 

1925 

. . . 1,002 

228 

175 

170 

109 

74 

199 

169 

1926 

. . . 868 

173 

132 

117 

99 

95 

154 

144 

These  represent  every  “case”  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
during  the  calendar  year.  Some  of  them  had  been  known  to  the  court 
before,  some  were  new  to  the  court.  Some  appeared  in  court  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year.  According  to  the  statistics  compiled  by  the 
court  of  its  cases  involving  dependency  or  neglect,  the  “new”  cases  constitute 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1923  they  were  78  per  cent  of  the 

1 U.  S.  Census  1920,  State  Compendium,  Pennsylvania,  p.  49. 
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cases;  in  1924  they  were  72  per  cent,  and  in  1925  they  were  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  cases. 

Intake  of  New  Cases 

It  seemed  to  your  Commission  that  for  the  purposes  of  seeing  this 
problem  of  dependency  cases  in  the  juvenile  court,  it  would  be  most  enlight- 
ening to  get  a picture  of  a year’s  intake  of  such  new  cases  rather  than  to 
mix  with  them  the  cases  which  had  had  previous  contact  with  the  court 
and  were  re-opened  during  the  year.  Besides  being  a large  majority  of  all 
cases,  the  “new”  ones  should  be  studied  apart  since  they  show  the  kind  of 
situations  which  come  to  the  court  and  the  conditions  at  the  time  the  court 
is  first  asked  to  grapple  with  them. 

In  order  to  learn  the  number  and  conditions  of  these  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  your  Commission  examined  a year’s  case  records  of  all 
the  children  making  in  that  year  their  first  appearance  in  court  on  petitions 
of  (1)  dependency,  (2)  dependency  and  neglect  and  (3)  neglect  alone. 
While  your  Commission  was  interested  primarily  in  the  question  of  the 
court’s  jurisdiction  in  dependency  cases  and  did  not  wish  to  raise  the 
question  of  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  child  neglect  is  alleged,  it 
seemed  better  to  survey  all  of  these  cases  but  to  classify  them  by  the  kind 
of  petition  upon  which  they  were  brought  to  court. 

The  case  records  for  the  year  1924  are  filed  chronologically  by  number. 
Each  case  was  read  and  a schedule  made  of  it.  The  official  figures  of  the 
court  given  above  show  a total  of  352  children  involved  in  the  dependency 
cases,  217  in  the  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  and  186  neglect  cases.  Of 
these,  your  Commission  found  that  265  children  were  involved  in  “new” 
dependency  petitions,  145  in  new  “dependency  and  neglect”  petitions,  and 
134  in  new  “neglect”  petitions. 

Families  Represented 

Your  Commission  was  first  interested  to  find  out  the  number  of 
different  families  represented  by  these  544  children.  The  sizes  of  the  family 
groups  of  children  brought  in  were  as  follows : 

NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  GROUPS  OF  CHILDREN 

INVOLVED  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE 

COURT  CASES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,  1924 


Size  of  Family  Groups 

Total 

Families 

Number  of  Family  Groups 
Dependency  Dependency 
Petitions  and  Neglect 
Petitions 

Neglect 

Petitions 

Total  families  involved 

. . . 265 

144 

60 

61 

One  child 

. . . 138 

86 

24 

28 

Two  children 

50 

27 

12 

11 

Three  children  

28 

11 

7 

10 

Four  children  

30 

10 

11 

9 

Five  children 

13 

8 

4 

1 

Six  children 

2 

2 

1 

Seven  children  

1 

1 
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On  account  of  a slight  overlapping  of  these  three  groups  the  actual 
number  of  different  families  involved  is  only  260  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren 541.  This  overlapping  will  be  disregarded  hereafter. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  figures  represent  the  actual  sizes  of 
these  families.  They  refer  only  to  the  children  directly  involved  in  these 
petitions.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  these  children — 403 
of  the  544- — are  appearing  in  court  accompanied  by  brothers  and  sisters. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  task  that  confronts  the  court  is  one  of  dealing 
with  family  situations  and  not  the  disposition  of  stray  children  without 
families  and  family  connections. 


Parental  Condition  and  Family  Status 

It  is  always  important  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  family  rela- 
tionships of  children  who  are  put  forward  as  public  charges.  The  following 
table  shows  in  detail  the  parental  status  of  the  544  children : 


PARENTAL  STATUS  OF  544  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  INTO  ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT  ON  DEPENDENCY  AND 
NEGLECT  PETITIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1924 


Total 

Dependency 

Dependency 

and 

Neglect 

Neglect 

Total 

. 544 

265 

145 

134 

Both  parents  in  home 

. 102 

18 

37 

47 

Both  parents  in  jail 

3 

3 

. . 

. . 

Adoptive  parents 

1 

1 

. . 

. . 

One  parent  in  home 

. 150 

51 

51 

48 

Mother  in  home 

. 81 

23 

35 

23 

Father  dead  

. 13 

5 

1 

7 

Father  deserting 

. 35 

6 

21 

8 

Father  in  jail  or  penitentiary. . . 

4 

. . 

2 

2 

Parents  divorced 

2 

2 

. . 

Parents  separated 

. 20 

3 

11 

6 

Father  in  jail,  mother  ill 

4 

4 

. . 

. . 

Father  in  sanitarium 

3 

3 

. . 

. . 

Father  in  home 

. 69 

28 

16 

25 

Mother  dead  

. 41 

15 

13 

13 

Mother  in  jail  or  penitentiary.  . . 

4 

4 

. . 

. . 

Mother  deserting  

9 

. . 

1 

8 

Mother  in  hospital 

7 

7 

. . 

. • 

Mother  in  sanitarium 

2 

2 

. . 

. . 

Parents  separated 

1 

. . 

1 

. . 

Mother  not  reported 

5 

. . 

1 

4 

Step-parental  home  

. 17 

1 

10 

6 

Father  and  stepmother 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Mother  and  stepfather 

3 

• . 

. . 

3 

Father  and  stepmother — separated . 

4 

4 

• • 

Mother  and  stepfather — separated. 

4 

4 

• • 

Unmarried  mother 

. . 42 

31 

7 

4 

48 


Total 

Dependency 

Dependency 

and 

Neglect 

Neglect 

No  parental  home 

229 

160 

40 

29 

Both  parents  dead 

22 

16 

1 

5 

Father  dead,  mother  ill 

Father  dead,  mother  remarried  and 

5 

5 

separated  

2 

2 

. . 

Father  dead,  mother  remarried 

1 

. . 

1 

. . 

Father  dead,  mother  in  jail 

Father  dead,  mother’s  whereabouts 

1 

1 

unknown  

2 

. . 

1 

1 

Father  dead,  mother  living 

5 

5 

Father  dead,  mother  not  reported  .... 

5 

. . 

5 

Father  dead,  mother  deserting 

9 

9 

. . 

. . 

Mother  dead,  father  deserting 

8 

3 

4 

1 

Mother  dead,  father  insane 

5 

5 

Mother  dead,  father  living 

Mother  dead,  father  in  jail  or  peni- 

23 

21 

1 

1 

tentiary  

Mother  dead,  father’s  whereabouts  un- 

21 

19 

2 

known  

2 

. , 

1 

1 

Both  parents  deserting 

13 

.13 

Both  parents  living 

Both  parents  living,  mother  domestic 

6 

6 

servant  

2 

. . 

2 

Bother  parents  unknown 

8 

2 

5 

1 

Whereabouts  of  both  parents  unknown 

4 

4 

Both  parents  in  jail 

4 

1 

3 

Parents  separated 

9 

9 

Parents  divorced 

2 

1 

1 

Father  in  hospital,  mother  in  jail.  . . . 
Father  in  jail  or  penitentiary,  mother 

3 

3 

living  

3 

3 

Father  deserting,  mother  ill 

12 

12 

. , 

Father  deserting,  mother  in  prison.  . . 

3 

. . 

. . 

3 

Father  deserting,  mother  living 

Father  deserting,  mother’s  where- 

24 

24 

abouts  unknown  

6 

m # 

6 

Father  deserting,  mother  not  reported 

3 

. . 

3 

Father  insane,  mother  deserting 

Father  drunkard,  mother  deserting.  . . 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Father  ill,  mother  living 

1 

1 

Mother  ill,  father  living 

1 

1 

Mother  ill,  father  not  reported 

5 

5 

Mother  deserting,  father  living 

1 

1 

Mother  in  jail 

1 

1 

The  small  number  of  illegitimate  children,  only  about  8 per  cent  of 
the  total,  is  in  itself  a significant  fact.  Almost  all  of  these  dependent  and 
neglected  children  were  of  married  parents.  With  regard  to  orphanage, 
only  22  of  these  544  children  were  full  orphans.  One  parent  was  reported 
dead  in  26  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  dependent  children,  in  7 per  cent  of  the 
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dependent  and  neglected  and  8 per  cent  of  the  neglected.  The  majority 
of  the  cases  seem  to  involve  factors  of  sickness,  of  desertion  and  non-support 
and  other  unhappy  domestic  relations,  and  of  crime. 

Among  these  children  the  factor  of  homelessness  comes  out  rather 
strongly.  Of  the  265  children  brought  in  on  dependency  petitions  nearly 
53  per  cent  were  without  parental  homes;  but  of  the  279  neglected  and 
dependent  children  (145  dependent  and  neglected  and  134  neglected)  less 
than  25  per  cent  were  without  some  kind  of  homes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  48  children  or  nearly  9 per  cent  had  one  or  both 
parents  in  jail  or  penitentiary.  The  offenses  for  which  they  had  been  sent 
to  prison  ranged  all  the  way  from  first  degree  murder  to  disorderly  conduct. 

To  make  somewhat  more  vivid  the  range  and  variety  of  problems 
brought  to  the  court  for  adjustment  and  solution,  the  following  12  cases 
are  summarized.  In  the  diversity  of  conditions  and  circumstances  they  are 
truly  illustrative  of  the  variety  of  situations  which  these  court  cases  present. 

Case  No.  1.  Dependency  Petition. 

Widower  with  seven  children,  boys  16,  14  and  12,  girls  10  and  7, 
boy  5 and  girl  3.  Father  Austrian,  skilled  mechanic,  good  worker, 
interested  in  family,  mother  had  died  in  child  birth  three  years  before 
petition  was  presented.  Father’s  work  was  from  3 to  11  P.  M.  He 
kept  house  with  the  aid  of  the  god-mother  of  the  baby,  and  took  care 
of  the  children.  For  some  time  before  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the 
baby  had  been  cared  for  in  an  institution  for  infants.  Here  she  had 
contracted  vaginitis;  she  had  been  treated  until  it  was  thought  safe 
for  her  to  return  to  the  family  and  then  discharged.  She  had  been 
home  about  two  months  when  the  condition  reappeared.  In  the  late 
summer  a social  agency  took  the  case  to  court  on  petition  that  the  child 
be  placed  in  a private  family.  The  father  was  willing  for  the  child 
to  be  placed.  After  the  child  had  spent  several  weeks  in  the  hospital, 
she  was  committed  to  the  home  finding  department  with  an  order  on 
the  county.  About  eight  months  later  the  father  applied  to  have  his 
child  returned  to  him.  He  had  married  a widow  with  some  means  and 
they  had  established  a good  home. 

Case  No.  2.  Dependency  Petition. 

Two-year-old  white  illegitimate  daughter  of  woman  34  years  old, 
inmate  of  Woodville,  Insane  Department.  Father’s  whereabouts 
unknown.  Child  had  been  in  a maternity  home.  Described  as  in 
good  condition  and  well  nourished.  Petition  presented  by  a social 
agency.  Child  committed  to  the  Home  Finding  Department  with  an 
order  on  the  county. 

Case  No.  3.  Dependency  Petition. 

Three-year-old  white  girl,  only  child  of  a couple  who  were  sepa- 
rated ; father  had  deserted,  child  was  with  his  parents,  mother’s  where- 
abouts unknown.  On  account  of  differences  in  religion  between  the 
child’s  father  and  mother,  the  paternal  grandparents  were  anxious  for 
its  custody.  Non-sectarian  agency  brought  case  in  and  secured  com- 
mitment to  them.  Three  weeks  later  the  child’s  mother  came  into  court 
and  secured  its  custody.  Took  the  child  to  her  mother’s  home.  A 
year  later  the  maternal  grandmother  asked  the  court  to  place  the  child 
at  board  temporarily  as  her  health  was  such  that  she  could  not  look 
after  the  child.  Wished  it  returned  to  her  upon  her  recovery.  Child 
committed  to  the  Home  Finding  Department  with  an  order  on  the 
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county.  About  two  months  later  the  court  received  a letter  from  the 
father  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  stated  that  he  was  trying  to  get  a 
divorce  and  wanted  the  custody  of  the  child. 

Case  No.  4.  Dependency  Petition. 

Three-year-old  girl,  white,  illegitimate.  Mother  in  domestic  serv- 
ice. Father’s  whereabouts  unknown;  had  given  $500  in  settlement  to 
maternal  grandfather  at  time  of  child’s  birth.  Maternal  grandparents 
reported  to  be  people  in  good  standing,  “comfortably  fixed.”  Mother 
had  married  but  her  husband  had  deserted.  Petition  presented  by  a 
social  agency.  Child  was  committed  to  the  Home  Finding  Department 
with  order  of  $5.60  per  week  on  the  county  and  mother  to  reimburse 
$2.00.  A few  weeks  later  the  mother  assented  to  the  placement  of  the 
child  for  adoption.  The  next  day  she  changed  her  mind.  Last  entry 
several  months  later  court  had  committed  the  child  to  a married  couple 
who  probably  wished  to  adopt  her. 

Case  No.  5.  Dependency  Petition. 

Italian  widow,  with  three  children,  boy  13,  girl  10  and  boy  8,  was 
working  in  a department  store.  The  girl  was  in  an  institution  for 
dependent  children  and  the  boys  placed  out  in  foster  families  by  a 
children’s  society.  Society  brought  the  older  boy  in  because  it  found 
him  a problem  child,  difficult  to  place  and  also  because  it  thought  that 
the  mother  could  help  more  than  she  was  willing  to.  The  mother 
denied  her  ability  to  pay.  Said  she  was  not  working  regularly  and  was 
paying  toward  the  support  of  the  younger  boy.  Court  committed  the 
child  to  the  Home  Finding  Department  with  an  order  for  $5.60  on  the 
county. 

Two  years  later  boy  was  committed  to  his  aunt  with  an  order 
of  $3.00  per  week  on  the  county.  Last  report  indicated  that  the  boy 
was  doing  nicely. 

Case  No.  6.  Dependency  Petition. 

Two  children,  boy  2 years  and  baby  girl,  father  37  years  old  and 
mother  25.  Mother  in  the  hospital  with  arthritis,  father  a butcher, 
unemployed,  anxious  to  work  and  support  family.  Children  brought 
in  by  social  agency.  Boy  sent  to  the  Home  Finding  Department,  girl 
to  children’s  institution,  orders  on  the  county  with  full  reimbursement 
by  the  father. 

Nine  months  later  case  came  into  court  because  father  was  in 
arrears  $162.40.  He  had  met  with  an  accident — smashed  his  fingers. 
Ordered  to  pay  $10  a week  extra  on  arrears.  Six  weeks  later  father 
reported  that  his  sister  had  come  from  Cleveland  and  was  willing  to 
take  care  of  the  wife  and  children.  Children  released,  arrears  cancelled. 

Five  months  later  family  could  not  be  located. 

Case  No.  7.  Dependency  Petition. 

Five  Polish  children,  the  oldest  fourteen  years,  were  brought  to 
court  by  a social  agency  for  support.  Father  had  killed  the  mother  a 
year  before  and  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
Children  were  living  with  their  maternal  grandmother  who  could  not 
support  them.  Court  made  an  order  of  $20.00  per  week  to  be  paid  to 
her.  One  year  later  the  grandmother  died.  Children  then  distributed 
to  five  homes.  One  child  taken  out  of  the  State  by  relatives.  County 
order  cancelled.  Within  three  months  the  four  children  in  Pittsburgh 
were  returned  to  court  because  the  people  with  whom  they  were  placed 
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were  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep  them  longer.  All  committed  to  the 
Home  Finding  Department  with  orders  on  the  county  of  $5.60  each. 

Case  No.  8.  Dependency  Petition. 

Five  children  of  colored  widower,  oldest  13  years,  mother  had  just 
died  of  tuberculosis.  Father  a victim  of  dementia  praecox,  worked  in 
a fish  market.  The  children  stayed  in  the  day  time  at  the  house  of  an 
aunt  who  worked  out.  At  night  they  stayed  in  the  father’s  rooms. 
Relatives  in  Philadelphia  offered  to  take  care  of  the  children,  but 
father  refused.  Said  he  was  sending  to  Alabama  for  his  sister  to  come 
and  keep  house  for  him.  Social  agency  brought  the  case  in.  Court 
returned  the  children  to  the  father  under  court’s  supervision. 

Five  months  later  father  placed  in  an  institution  for  psychopathic 
patients.  Four  children  committed  to  the  Home  Finding  Department 
and  one  with  the  aunt.  Orders  of  $5.60  per  week  each  made  on  the 
county. 

Case  No.  9.  Dependency  Petition. 

Italian  family  composed  of  mother  and  stepfather;  mother  had 
five  children  (oldest  16,  youngest  7)  by  previous  marriage  and  three 
by  present  husband.  Family  lived  in  five  rooms  and  kept  4 boarders. 
Stepfather  works  irregularly,  drinks  to  excess,  mother  ill.  Social 
agency  brought  in  the  five  older  children.  Oldest,  a boy,  committed 
to  maternal  uncle.  No  order.  Four  girls  sent  to  Home  Finding 
Department,  order  on  county  for  $5.60  each.  Stepfather  ordered  to  pay 
$7.00  each. 

One  month  later  children  released  by  Home  Finding  Department 
to  parents  under  supervision. 

One  year  later  mother  had  twins. 

Case  No.  10.  Dependency  Petition. 

Widower,  white,  with  four  boys  under  the  age  of  12  years.  Wife 
died  five  years  before.  Father  had  kept  boys  in  two  rooms,  neat  and 
clean,  in  a smaller  city  in  the  county.  He  was  a laborer,  45  years  old 
at  time  of  petition.  He  had  become  ill  and  unable  to  work.  The 
public  health  nurse  for  a little  while  brought  in  food  for  the  children. 
Finally  the  attendance  officer  brought  the  children  to  court  for  com- 
mitment. The  father  asked  that  the  oldest  boy  be  left  with  him  for 
company.  Court  committed  all  four  to  the  Home  Finding  Department 
with  an  order  on  the  county  of  $5.60  per  week  each. 

Case  No.  11.  Dependency  Petition. 

Boy,  white,  three  years  old,  found  in  a house  of  prostitution  after 
a raid.  Child  was  recognized  as  son  of  a girl  who  lived  with  two  or 
three  men.  Officers  held  child  in  the  hope  that  she  would  come  for 
him.  Child  sent  to  Juvenile  Court.  Committed  to  Home  Finding 
Department,  the  county  to  pay  $5.60  per  week. 

Case  No.  12.  Dependency  Petition. 

Family  of  seven  children,  oldest  16,  youngest  18  months.  Father 
an  invalid,  mother  supports  family  by  washing.  Boy  11  arrested  for 
throwing  a cartridge  in  fire  and  slightly  injuring  several  other  boys. 
He  was  first  taken  to  Morals  Court  and  referred  from  there  to  J uvenile 
Court  on  dependency  petition.  Child  sent  home  on  probation.  Latest 
report,  boy  doing  well. 
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Number  of  Agencies  Bringing  Cases  of  Dependency  and 
Neglect  to  Court 

The  next  question  that  presented  itself  was  the  extent  to  which  social 
agencies  were  bringing  dependency  and  neglect  cases  to  court.  The  agencies 
who  appear  as  petitioners  and  the  numbers  of  families  and  children  involved 
in  their  petitions  are  as  follows : 


PETITIONERS  IN  CASES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT, 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT,  1924 


Petitioner  ] 

Total 

Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Dependency 
Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Dependency 
and  Neglect 
Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Neglect 
Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Total  

265 

544 

144 

265 

60 

145 

61 

134 

Children’s  Service  Bu- 
reau   

57 

118 

38 

64 

4 

11 

15 

43 

Family  Welfare  and  Re- 
lief Societies  

40 

105 

21 

55 

15 

38 

4 

12 

Associated  Charities  

11 

33 

7 

19 

2 

9 

2 

5 

International  Institute 
’ Y.  W.  C.  A 

5 

16 

4 

15 

1 

1 

American  Red  Cross 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Association  for  Improvement 
of  the  Poor 

6 

11 

1 

5 

5 

6 

Lutheran  Mission 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Union  Aid  Society  of 
Sewickley  

1 

2 

1 

2 

Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare   

1 

1 

1 

1 

Catholic  Charities  

12 

30 

5 

6 

5 

17 

2 

7 

United  Hebrew  Relief 
Society  

1 

3 

1 

3 

Salvation  Army  

1 

2 

1 

2 

Courts  and  Court  Officials 

73 

143 

44 

83 

16 

32 

13 

28 

Complaint  Department  .... 

33 

54 

12 

17 : 

1 11 

17 

10 

20 

Probation  officers  

5 

15 

3 

7 

2 

8 

Morals  Court  

23 

40 

22 

37 

1 

3 

Desertion  and  Non-support 
Court  

6 

17 

4 

11 

2 

6 

Truant  officers  

3 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Attorney  

1 

6 

1 

6 

. . 

, , 

, , 

, , 

County  detective 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. , 

, . 

. , 

. . 

B.  & 0.  detective 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Other  Social  Agencies.  . . 

39 

82 

12 

15 

12 

35 

15 

32 

Humane  Society 

17 

40 

2 2 

2 

7 

26 

8 

12 

Pittsburgh  Home  for  Babies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Children’s  Hospital  

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

* Other  children  in  one  family  brought  in  as  dependent  and  neglected. 

* One  family  and  one  child  brought  in  also  on  petition  of  dependency  and  neglect. 
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Petitioner 

Total 

Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Dependency 
Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Dependency 
and  Neglect 
Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Neglect 
Fami-  Chil- 
lies dren 

Industrial  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children  

2 

2 

2 

2 

Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement 

1 

i 

1 

1 

# . 

Public  Health  Nurse 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Bureau  of  J ewish  Children . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Social  worker,  Magee.  Hos- 
pital   

1 

1 

1 

1 

Social  worker,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co 

4 

15 

1 

4 

Q 

O 

11 

Social  worker,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Botary  Club  

3 

3 

. . 

. . 

3 

3 

Social  worker,  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital 

1 

3 

1 

3 

. • 

. • 

Belatives  and  Friends  of 
Child  

54 

94 

28 

47 

12 

28 

14 

19 1 2 

Belatives  

35 

62  ; 

2 20 

35 

8 

19 

7 

8 

Friends  

19 

32 

8 

12 

4 

9 

7 

11 

Petitioner  Not  Beported. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  children  brought  in  on  straight 
dependency  petitions,  the  social  agencies  appear  directly  as  petitioners  in 
49  per  cent  of  the  144  families,  court  officials  appear  as  petitioners  in  31 
per  cent  and  friends  or  relatives  in  20  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the 
petitions  of  some  clients  of  agencies  are  filed  by  court  officials  and  relatives, 
which  would  somewhat  augment  the  percentage  of  those  known  to  social 
agencies.  It  is  a safe  assumption  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
brought  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  social  agencies. 

A significant  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  large  number  of  different 
agencies  that  appear  as  petitioners  in  these  cases.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
relatively  small  numbers  of  children  which  most  of  the  agencies  bring  to 
court  would  scarcely  enable  the  community  to  work  out  any  very  clear  or 
stable  policies  with  regard  to  the  types  of  cases  that  might  be  accepted  as 
a court  responsibility  or  any  very  definite  rules  of  precedure  in  handling 
these  cases. 

Dispositions — Custody 

The  first  question  which  comes  up  in  connection  with  these  children 
is  the  disposition  made  of  them,  first  as  to  custody,  and,  second,  as  to  finan- 
cial arrangements.  All  of  the  cases  which  involve  an  issue  of  neglect  raise 
the  question  of  custody.  The  dependency  petitions  are  not  so  clear  on  this 
point.  They  have,  therefore,  been  examined  separately.  The  following 
table  shows  the  dispositions  of  custody  classified  by  the  petitioners  in  the 
straight  dependency  cases  on  their  first  appearance  in  court: 

1 One  family  and  one  child  brought  in  also  on  petition  of  dependency  and  neglect. 

2 One  child  and  one  family  brought  in  also  on  neglect  petition. 
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DISPOSITIONS  OF  CUSTODY  IN  265  DEPENDENCY  PETITIONS  IN  THE 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT,  1924 


Petitioners 


Disposition  of  Child’s 
Custody 

Total 

Children’s 

Service 

Bureau 

Family 

Societies 

Courts 

and 

Court 

Officials 

Other 

Social 

Agencies 

Relatives 

and 

Friends 

Total  

265 

64 

55 

83 

15 

48 1 

Case  dismissed  .... 

14 

4 

1 

4 

5 

Returned  to  parents 

54 

11 

7 

29 

2 

5 

Committed  to  rela- 

tives  

34 

3 

11 

5 

i 

14 

Home  Finding  De- 

partment  

104 

24 

29 

31 

3 

17 

y Institutions  for  de- 

pendent  

29 

10 

1 

7 

5 

6 

Institutions  for  de- 

fectives 

6 

3 

2 

1 

. . 

Other  disposition.  . . 

24 

9 

5 

9 

1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  110  of  these  265  children  were  left  with 
natural  custodians — parents  and  relatives.  In  some  of  these  cases  there 
were  elements  of  neglect  (Case  8 above).  Others  accepted  for  care  away 
from  parents  were  often  not  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
custody,  but  because  of  sheer  poverty. 

The  following  two  tables  refer  to  the  dependency  and  neglect  and  to 
the  neglect  cases.  Here  the  dispositions  as  to  custody  are  especially  inter- 
esting as  they  contrast  the  judgment  of  the  agencies  with  that  of  the  court. 


DISPOSITIONS  OF  CUSTODY  IN  145  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT 
PETITIONS  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT,  1924 


Petitioners 

Disposition  of 
Child’s  Custody 

Total 

Children’s 

Service 

Bureau 

Family 

Welfare 

Societies 

Courts 

and 

Court 

Officials 

Other 

Social 

Agencies 

Relatives  Petitioner 
and  Not 

Friends  Reported 

Total  

Case  dismissed  or 

145 

11 

38 

32 

35 

28  1 

continued  .... 
Returned  to  par- 

15 

6 

5 

2 

2 

ents 

Committed  to  rela- 

43 

4 

10 

2 

19 

8 

tives  

Home  Finding 

12 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Department  . . 
Institution  for  de- 

55 

6 

16 

13 

9 

10  1 

pendents 

Institution  for  de- 

12 

4 

6 

2 

fectives  

1 

1 

Other  disposition. 

7 

. • 

2 

3 

2 

1 Includes  one  case  of  “petitioner  not  reported.” 
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DISPOSITIONS  OF  CUSTODY  IN  134  NEGLECT  PETITIONS  IN  THE 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT,  1924 


Petitioners 

Disposition  of 
Child’s  Custody 

Total 

Children’s 

Service 

Bureau 

Family 

Welfare 

Societies 

Courts 

and 

Court 

Officials 

Other 

Social 

Agencies 

Relatives 

and 

Friends 

Total  

134 

43 

12 

28 

32 

19 

Case  dismissed 
continued  . . . 

or 

15 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

Returned  to  parents 

39 

8 

3 

9 

14 

5 

Committed  to  rela- 
tives   

12 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Home  Finding 
partment  . . . 

De- 

41 

22 

4 

9 

2 

4 

Institution  for 
pendents  .... 

de- 

4 

1 

3 

Institution  for 
fectives 

de- 

6 

5 

1 

Other  disposition 

10 

3 

3 

4 

No  disposition  . . 

6 

. . 

. . 

6 

Disposition  not  given 

1 

• • 

1 

Dispositions — County  Orders 

The  second  question  which  is  important  is  the  financial  arrangement 
made  for  the  support  of  these  children. 

Of  the  265  “dependent”  children,  several  had  second  and  third  appear- 
ances in  court  in  the  interval  between  the  opening  of  their  court  records  in 
1924  and  the  reading  of  the  records  by  the  Commission’s  representatives  in 
the  spring  of  1926.  The  results  of  those  hearings,  as  regards  orders  made 
on  the  county  are  given  below : 


SUPPORT  ORDERS  MADE  IN  CASES  OF  265  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  INTO 
THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT  ON  DEPENDENCY 
PETITIONS  IN  THE  YEAR  1924  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY 


Petitioner  Total 

Full 

Order 

on 

County 

Order  on 
County 
With 
Full  Re- 
imburse- 
ment 

Order  on 
County 
With 
Partial 
Reim- 
bursement 

$25  Fee 
to  Institu- 
tion for 
Mental 
Defec- 
tives 

Order 

on 

Parents 

No 

Order 

Total  

265 

67 

16 

54 

6 

1 

121 

Children’s  Service 
Bureau 

64 

17 

3 

13 

3 * 

1 

27 

Family  welfare 
societies  

55 

12 1 

4 

22 

2 

15 

Courts  and  court 
officials  

83 

20 

4 

10 

l3 

48 

Other  social  agen- 
cies   

15 

1 

O 

6 

2 2 

9 

Relatives  and 
friends  

47 

17 

2 

6 

22 

Petitioner  not  re- 
ported   

1 

.. 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

1 One  family  of  four — 50c  reimbursement  for  each  child. 

* In  one  case  County  was  to  pay  $10  a month  to  an  institution. 
3 In  one  case  with  full  reimbursement. 
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ADDITIONAL  ORDERS  AT 


Children’s  Service  Bureau 1 

3 

Family  welfare  societies 5 

4 

Courts  and  court  officials 1 


4 

6 


Other  social  agencies 1 

Relatives  and  friends 1 

1 


SUBSEQUENT  APPEARANCES 

full  order  on  county, 
orders  on  county  with  partial  reim- 
bursement. 

full  orders  on  county, 
full  orders  on  county  (were  partial), 
full  order  on  county, 
orders  on  county  with  partial  reimburse- 
ment. 

full  orders  reduced  to  orders  with 
partial  reimbursement, 
full  order  on  county, 
full  order  on  county, 
order  on  county  with  partial  reimburse- 
ment. 


SUPPORT  ORDERS  MADE  IN  CASES  OF  145  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  INTO 
THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT  ON  DEPENDENCY 
AND  NEGLECT  PETITIONS  IN  THE  YEAR  1924  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY 


Petitioner  Total 

Full 

Order 

on 

County 

Order 

on 

County 
With 
Full  Re- 
imburse- 
ment 

Order 

on 

County 

With 

Partial 

Reim- 

bursement 

$25  Fee 
to 

Institu- 
tion for 
Mental 
Defec- 
tives 

Order 

on 

Parents 

No 

Order 

Total  

145 

17 

4 

35 

l1 

8 

80 

Children’s  Service 
Bureau 

11 

6 

1 

4 

Family  welfare 
societies  

38 

3 

11 

2 

9 9 

<V  V 

Courts  and  court 
officials  

32 

5 

3 

9 

15 

Other  social  agen- 
cies   

35 

3 

5 

27 

Relatives  and 
friends  

28 

6 

4 

G 

12 

Petitioner  not  re- 
ported   

1 

1 

ADDITIONAL  ORDERS  AT  SUBSEQUENT  APPEARANCES 

Children’s  Service  Bureau 2 orders  on  county  with  full  reimburse- 

ment. 

Family  welfare  societies 5 orders  on  county  with  partial  reim- 

bursement. 

2 orders  on  county  with  full  reimburse- 
ment (were  orders  on  parents). 

1 full  order  on  county  reduced  to  partial 
reimbursement. 

1 full  order  on  county  (at  third  appear- 
ance partial  reimbursement  ordered). 


1 With  full  reimbursement. 
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Courts  and  court  officials 


1  order  with  partial  reimbursement. 

1 amount  of  partial  reimbursement  was 
reduced. 

2 full  orders  on  county  (were  partial  re- 
imbursement orders). 

Other  social  agencies 6 full  orders. 

6 orders  on  county  with  partial  reim- 
bursement. 

Relatives  and  friends 4 orders  on  county  with  partial  reim- 

bursement (were  full  orders). 


SUPPORT  ORDERS  MADE  IN  CASES  OF  134  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  INTO 
THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT  ON  NEGLECT 
PETITIONS  IN  THE  YEAR  1924  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY 


Petitioner 

Total 

Full 

Order 

on 

County 

Order 

on 

County 
With 
Full  Re- 
imburse- 
ment 

Order 

on 

County 

With 

Partial 

Reim- 

burse- 

ment 

$25  Fee 
to 

Institu- 
tion for 
Mental 
Defec- 
tives 

Order 

on 

Parents 

No 

Order 

Total  

134 

12 

7 

34 

6 

75 

Children’s  Service 
Bureau  

43 

5 

21 

5 1 

12 

Family  welfare 
societies  

12 

4 

8 

Courts  and  court 
officials  

*0 

00 

8 

5 

1 

14 

Other  social  agen- 
cies   

32 

3 

0 

bJ 

27 

Relatives  and 
friends  

19 

1 

4 

14 

ADDITIONAL  ORDERS  AT  SUBSEQUENT  APPEARANCES 

Courts  and  court  officials 1 full  order  on  county  (was  a $25  fee  to 

Institution  for  Mental  Defectives). 

3  full  orders  were  reduced  to  partial  re- 
imbursement. 

Other  social  agencies 4 orders  with  partial  reimbursement. 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  cases  of  all  these  544  children,  orders 
without  reimbursement  from  the  parent — the  pure  dependency  cases — were 
put  on  the  county  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  child  in  court  in  only  96 
cases  (67  dependency,  17  dependency  and  neglect,  and  12  neglect  cases) 
or  one  out  of  six.  On  subsequent  appearances  the  number  of  orders  of  this 
kind  was  increased  by  9 in  the  straight  dependency  cases  and  by  8 among 
the  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  and  1 among  the  neglect  cases.  A few 
partial  orders  were  made  full  orders,  but  these  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
full  orders  which  were  reduced  to  partial  orders.  Considering  the  number 
of  children  represented  in  these  petitions  and  considering  the  grist  of  a 
whole  year’s  cases  of  dependency  and  neglect  in  a community  the  size  of 


1 With  full  reimbursement. 
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Allegheny  County,  and  considering  further  the  large  number  of  child  caring 
resources  in  that  county,  these  court  orders  would  seem  of  relatively  minor 
importance.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  the  straight 
dependent  children  were  candidates  for  commitment  under  the  category  of 
“neglected”  and  others  under  the  Mental  Health  Act  as  defectives.  At  least 
18  of  the  265  children  brought  in  on  dependency  petitions  were  of  pro- 
nounced mentally  defective  types. 

A year’s  board  for  all  of  these  114  children  for  whom  county  orders 
were  made  at  the  rate  of  $5.60  per  week,  which  now  must  cover  both  board 
and  clothing  amounts  to  $33,206.80.  If  an  additional  amount  of  $100  per 
year  per  child  is  allowed  for  other  expenses  the  total  reaches  $44,606.80.  It 
is  by  no  means  out  of  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  among  the  several 
thousand  children  in  Allegheny  County  who  each  year  receive  assistance 
from  other  resources,  public  and  private,  better  intake  policies  and  a better 
co-ordination  of  work  would  yield  the  necessary  funds  and  service  to  absorb, 
in  the  course  of  a year,  the  children  for  whom  these  114  county  orders  were 
made.  It  is  also  a grave  question  as  to  whether  all  of  these  114  children 
represent  the  conditions  which  should  be  considered  as  warranting  public 
support  (see  Cases  No.  1,  3 and  5 above). 

It  is  true  that  a considerably  larger  sum  of  money  is  now  spent  annu- 
ally for  care  of  the  court's  wards — about  $290  each  for  less  than  1,400,  or 
$390,000.  All  of  this  is  not  spent  for  dependent  children,  however.  Among 
these  wards  are  the  neglected,  feeble-minded  and  incorrigible  children  placed 
at  board  by  the  county.  Moreover,  unless  there  is  very  active  and  diligent 
work  to  follow  up  parents  and  families  of  the  dependent  and  to  work  out 
better  adjustments  for  the  children,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster 
homes  or  suitable  institutions,  the  number  of  public  charges  piles  up  year 
after  year  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  amount  spent  is  not  too  large 
or  that  the  best  arrangements  have  been  made  for  each  individual  child. 
In  the  work  of  keeping  this  group  as  small  as  possible,  all  child  caring  and 
family  agencies  should  take  an  active  part. 

Partially  Dependent  Children 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  tables  above  that  among  the  straight  depen- 
dency petitions,  orders  were  made  on  the  county  with  the  parent  partially 
to  reimburse  in  the  cases  of  54  children;  in  the  case  of  dependent  and 
neglected  there  were  35  children  involved  in  such  orders  and  among  the 
neglected,  36  children.  Obviously  these  125  children  are  of  parents  with 
some  potential  ability  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  care.  These,  in  themselves, 
constitute  a group  for  whom  public  and  private  administrative  agencies, 
with  the  aid  of  the  court,  if  necessary,  and  with  the  same  funds  available, 
could  surely  have  worked  out  some  adequate  solution  without  the  use  of  the 
court  as  a child  caring  agency. 

Full  Orders  on  the  Parents — Children  Not  Dependent 

Seventeen  dependency  petitions,  12  dependency  and  neglect  and  7 
straight  neglect  petitions  eventuated  in  orders  made  directly  on  the  families 
or,  in  the  case  of  county  orders,  with  full  reimbursement  from  the  parents. 
Again  these  are  families  with  income  and  therefore  not  subjects  for  a 
“dependency”  action  at  all. 

Your  Commission  regards  it  as  highly  significant  that  of  a whole 
year’s  intake  of  children  in  as  populous  a county  as  Allegheny,  the  Juvenile 
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Court  has  declared  only  114  as  full  dependents  on  the  county  and  125  as 
partial  dependents.  It  would  seem  that  currently  throughout  the  year  these 
children  could  have  received  such  care  from  a well  co-ordinated  group  of 
child  caring  agencies,  as  would  have  made  unnecessary  the  use  of  the 
J uvenile  Court  as  a means  for  their  direct  care  and  supervision. 

Residence  of  Families  With  Dependent  or  Neglected  Children 

One  of  the  important  points  raised  in  the  Commission’s  study  had  to 
do  with  the  extent  to  which  the  court’s  services  were  reaching  beyond  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  into  the  county,  where  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
county’s  population  lives  and  where,  it  is  alleged,  there  are  comparatively 
few  private  resources  for  the  care  of  children,  and  therefore,  greater  need 
for  preserving  the  court’s  service. 

The  following  table  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
families : 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  RESIDENCE  OF  265  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT  IN  1924 


Pittsburgh 

Outside  in 
County 

Non-Resident 
of  County 

Total 

Dependency 

Dependency 
and  Neglect 

Neglect 

Total 

Dependency 

Dependency 
and  Neglect 

Neglect 

Total 

Dependency 

Dependency 
and  Neglect 

Total  

185 

104 

43 

38 

78 

39 

16 

23 

2 

1 

1 

Children’s  Service 

Bureau 

33 

22 

O 

0 

8 

24 

16 

1 

7 

Family  welfare  so- 

cieties  

35 

19 

13 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Courts  and  court 

officials  

53 

33 

11 

9 

18 

10 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Other  social  agencies 

24 

11 

8 

5 

15 

1 

4 

10 

Relatives  and  friends 

39 

19 

7 

13 

16 

10 

5 

1 

Petitioner  not  re- 

ported  

1 

1 

Of  the  144  families  with  dependent  children  it  was  found  that  104 
were  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  39  were  brought  in  from  the  county. 
Proportions  of  city  to  county  cases  vary  among  the  different  agencies. 
Among  the  38  families  brought  in  by  the  Children’s  Service  Bureau,  22 
were  from  the  city  and  16  from  the  county.  All  but  2 of  the  cases  of  family 
welfare  societies  were  from  the  city. 

Of  the  60  families  involved  in  dependency  and  neglected  petitions,  43 
came  from  Pittsburgh,  16  from  outside  the  county  and  one  was  non-resident 
to  Allegheny  County. 

Of  the  61  families  of  neglected  children  38  came  from  Pittsburgh  and 
23  from  the  county. 

Of  the  4 neglect  cases  brought  in  by  family  societies,  only  one  was 
from  the  county.  Of  the  15  neglect  cases  brought  by  other  social  agencies 
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ten  came  from  the  county.  For  these  latter  the  Rotarians  and  the  social 
workers  in  industrial  plants  are  principally  responsible. 

Thus,  of  the  whole  group  of  265  families  represented  in  these  juvenile 
court  petitions,  184  or  nearly  70  per  cent  came  from  the  city,  while  only 
80  or  30  per  cent  came  from  the  county.  In  proportion  to  population, 
Pittsburgh  furnishes  more  than  two  of  these  court  families  for  every  one 
brought  in  from  the  county. 

Again  it  would  seem  that  for  the  80  new  families  from  the  area  out- 
side Pittsburgh  appearing  in  Juvenile  Court  in  a year,  there  could  surely 
be  developed  some  form  of  social  or  community  machinery  which  could 
take  over  the  direct  care  of  these  cases  from  the  court  and  thus  leave  it  free 
to  perform  its  judicial  functions. 

Clarification  of  Issues  Needed 

In  discussing  the  question  of  dependent  children  in  any  court  there 
must  be  several  distinctions  made  if  the  real  issues  are  to  be  reviewed.  All 
children  are  dependent  upon  some  one,  usually  their  parents. 

So  far  in  Pennsylvania  this  term,  as  applied  to  Juvenile  Court  cases, 
has  never  been  properly  clarified  or  defined.  The  issues  in  the  case  of  a 
child  alleged  “dependent”  now  before  a court  are  these : 

Custody 

1.  Is  this  child  in  the  hands  of  a proper  custodian? 

2.  Is  its  custody  contested? 

3.  If  the  child  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unfit  custodian,  to  whom 
can  it  be  committed  for  better  custody? 

Support 

1.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  support  of  this  child? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  secure  support  from 
the  responsible  person? 

3.  If  so,  in  what  amount  shall  support  be  ordered  and  to  whom 
payable? 

4.  If  there  is  no  natural  source  of  support,  is  there  available  some 
private  philanthropic  aid,  either  personal  or  organized? 

5.  If  the  child  is  dependent  upon  public  funds  for  support,  to 
what  agency  should  it  go  ? 

Studies  of  dependent  children  in  Juvenile  Courts  show  that  these 
primary  questions  are  not  systematically  reviewed  and  decided  in  these 
cases.  Instead  a “disposition”  is  made  which  sometimes  emphasizes  one 
factor  and  entirely  neglects  the  others.  It  can  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the 
child  whose  custody  is  contested  or  unfit  or  whose  natural  support  wilfully 
fails,  who  needs  any  form  of  adjudication.  All  other  circumstances  can 
be  met  by  other  means.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Commission,  there  will  not 
be  a firm  legal  foundation  under  the  child  caring  machinery  of  the  com- 
munities of  Pennsylvania  until  the  laws  and  administration  recognize 
clearly  these  primary  considerations. 
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